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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


This evaluation study was initiated at the request of Prof. Rama Melkote, as the Managing Trustee of the 
Centre for World Solidarity in August, 1997. Several meetings between the external evaluator/main author 
and Mr M V Sastri, the CWS Convenor, Ms Kamla Bhasin, a CWS Trustee, and the CWS professional 
staff members, with Prof Melkote also participating some of the time, were organised to conceptualise 
the study. These, together with the consideration of several relevant. CWS documents and notes, 
helped in evolving a broad consensus on the objective, approach and content of the study. The 
consensus was that the study’s primary focus would be to elicit suggestions to improve the functioning 
and impact of CWS activities in the shorter and longer term perspectives. 


Toward this objective, it was agreed that Mr Sastri, Mr Bernd Scheel of Action for World Solidatiry, 
Berlin, Ms Bhasin and Prof Melkote would constitute an informal guiding team for the study. It 
was also agreed that the underlying methodology would be as participatory as possible, involving 
continuous interactions between the external evaluator and Mr Sastri, the concerned Trustees, and 
the CWS staff, as well as some field visits and participation in relevant meetings, workshops, etc., 
by the external evaluator. Further, Mr Sastri and the staff agreed to provide whatever relevant 
‘nformation that was requested by the external evaluator and his guides. 


It was later decided to administer a detailed questionnaire to all the CWS partners, networks, fellows 
and staff members. Based on a preliminary design, the questionnaire was finalised through 
interactions with the members of the guiding team and the CWS staff. To help ensure honest and 
faithful responses and anonymity, the respondents were asked to send their questionnaire responses 
directly to the external evaluator. He independently arranged for their abstraction and compilation, 
and analysed and systhesised them. 


The study was similarly finalised on the basis of a preliminary outline and interactions with the 
members of the guiding team and the CWS staff. Given that the study is meant for readers who are 
by no means unfamiliar with CWS, routine factual information related to CWS has been either 
condensed or deleted. However, as CWS was established only four years ago, it was felt necessary 
to cover its antecedents and evolution in some detail. Further, given the CWS’s primary emphasis 
on processes, its own structures and processes have been covered in detail. 


More broadly, the study has been undertaken in the spirit that organisational evaluation is not a one- 
time exercise; rather, it is a continuing process for contiunous organisational improvement. 


It has indeed been a professional and personal pleasure working with the CWS team, and their 
contributions to the study are being acknowledged, not merely because duty so demands. But for 
their whole-hearted cooperation and the warm professional ambience created, the task would have 
been much more demanding. Mr Sastri, in particular, not only coordinated and facilitated the 
various activities related to the study; he readily agreed to contribute a few sections and annexes. 


at the processes 
Reflecting the CWS’s essential emphasis on processes relative to results, he 7 7 i" Be ae 
of evaluation themselves were simultaneously as professional, participatory, ah cosichts, a 
as any external evaluator could hope for. In particular, he pr “pean wage drafts. A grateful 
constructively shared his valuable perceptions and comunents on ae jek : aad 
acknowledgement would hardly suffice for his many professional and pers 


The CWS staff. particularly Ms Kalamani, Mr M A Qayum, Mr R Muralt, Mr ; pany mae 
Sheikh Anwar, Mr Satya Srinivas, Mr. D. Ramakrishna Rao, Prof Vijay Bhai Koc ar, an mist mk 
Chari, among others, extended their cooperation in the most willing and professiona y a ie : 
manner, without which the study would not have been as participatory as desired. Among the 

participants, the implicit contributions and warm hospitality extended by Mr Nanda Gopal of 
KRUSHI, Madnapalle, Mr Venu Madhav of SECURE, Palvancha, and Mr Arun Dash of LIPICA, 


Berhampur, deserve special mention. 


A special word of thanks to the other members of the guiding team - Prof Melkote, Mr Scheel, and 
Ms Bhasin - for their contributions to the conceptualisation of the study. 


The support staff of CWS, guided by Mr. Sastri and Mr. Rama Rao, provided all the assistance 
needed, particularly in terms of word-processing the several drafts and finalising the study. Ms K 
Usha Rani and Mr G J Vara Prasad of Economics Area at Administrative Staff College of India 
faithfully abstracted and compiled the responses to the questionnaire, a tedious job, and helped by 
providing some word-processing, stenographic and administrative Support. Many thanks to these 
essential contributors behind the scere. 


Finally, the study could not have been conducted without the facilities and accommodation extended 
by the ASCI to the external evaluator, who is on its professional staff. 


In conclusion, it needs to be said that the short-comings which remain in the study are due partly to 
resource and time constraints, and partly due to the external evaluator being, after all, an external 
person. Nevertheless, it is hoped that the study meets most of the expectations of CWS and its 


distant future. 


August, 1998 


Arif A Wagqif 
Hyderabad. 


External Evaluator 
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CHAPTER-I 


* 


EVOLUTION AND OVERVIEW OF CWS 


ASW AND CWS: TRANSITION TO A NEW PHASE?: 


1 The Earlier Phase: 


The operational life of Centre for World Solidarity (CWS) commenced from 1994 (it 
was registered as a Trust in 1992). Yet, its springs can be traced to the Berlin-based 
Action for World Solidarity (ASW), with its 40 years of work internationally and, more 
particularly, to its more than three decades of experience in India, as a small resource 
agency, assisting development work with small donations raised from the German 
public. The methodology of ASW has been to educate the German public on 
development needs of the non-North Atlantic world on the root causes of under 
development which are only partly from within the underdeveloped world, but exist even 
more significantly in the developed world. The funds of ASW were what were derived 
from the German public through this educational process, and therefore the resources of 
ASW could never be on a big scale. 


The vision of CWS, which was promoted by ASW, emerged out of this considerable 
ASW history. Given the constraints of the small group that ASW was (and continues to 
be), it had to set its geographical priorities in a modest way, and India quickly became 
the top priority region for ASW (with some presence at various stages in Latin America, 
Southern Africa, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Philippines and South Korea). The concept of 
solidarity in those years was in the welfare mould ; it was “do-good” ing as it turned out 
to be, with respectability and acceptance from the side of the recipients as well as the 
givers. Who, then, could be better candidates to receive welfare aid than the ill-nourished 
children of India ? 


It was thus that upto 1980, child-sponsorship was the programme of ASW in India. 
Apart from sponsorship of Indian children by individual donors, donations were used to 
support children’s hostels in different parts of India. In the late 70s, the concept of 
child-sponsorship began to be questioned widely in Europe in the development circles : 
For its healthy development, can the child be separated from its family, and from the 


‘community, of which the family is a part ? Is not community the more appropriate 


constituency for development attention, children also getting their due as part of the 
community ? This logic prevailed with ASW, and ASW altogether abandoned _ the 
methodology of child-sponsorship by 1980, in favour of social action through 


This section is based on edited abstracts from relevant internal notes by M.V. Sastri and Bernd Scheel. 


Of course, funds continued to be provided to all the 


ASW support to small action groups. on of the hostels for 


Indian groups that were involved and interested in continuati Be Pal 
children. It must also be noted that the change in the ASW concept was n 


im tions to 
of several of its donors in Germany, and a significant number stopped their dona 


d 
ASW. It was a somewhat shrunken ASW that launched its new social action work, an 


t 
initially the work was confined to Tamil Nadu, where the office of ASW was located a 


that time. 


The shift of the ASW office to Secunderabad in Andhra Pradesh in 1984 was, for several 
reasons, important as it recognised that the social action phase of ASW shown cover 
other geographical areas besides Tamil Nadu, and that a more central location of the 
office would be appropriate for that purpose. The 1984-94 phase of ASW’s work 
conducted from Secunderabad was marked by inclusion of Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and 
Bihar, in addition to Tamil Nadu, as the geographical constituency of ASW. This phase 
also saw consistent efforts to give content to the concept of social action. 


The following were the considerations that were taken into account in the process of 


giving content to social action : 


i) The need to support organisation of the poor, who are invariably co-terminus 
with the Dalits, the tribals and the minorities. 


li) Recognition that women are the oppressed gender, and giving priority attention 
to women among the poor. 


li) The particular stake that dalits, tribals and women have in environment-friendly 
development processes. 


iv) The necessity to develop a methodology to work as above that would inform and 
educate various sections in the developed world so that the Causes that can 
be traced to the developed world for underdevelopment in the rest of the world 
are better understood, and action to counter these can be contemplated by the 
developed world too. 

This shift to social action also necessitated some ve 


rtical and horizontal scalin 
| | up of 
ASW operations, elaborated in some detail in the next az 


sub-section. 


2. 


Scaling up: 


There were several reasons, which made scaling up of ASW operations in India necessary: 


i) 


itt) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


Before 1984, when the ASW India Branch moved to Secunderabad, ASW’s 
India work was essentially confined to Tamil Nadu, with some explorative 


involvement in Bihar, some groups there getting assistance directly from the India 
Desk of ASW. 


It was realised that having started exploratory partnership with selected Bihar 
groups, it was necessary to continue those partnerships, which meant a clear 
horizontal expansion of ASW work in India. By 1987, there was a need for an 
alternative arrangement to advise the ASW on Bihar work. The Secunderabad 
office agreed to the devolution to itself of the Bihar responsibilities in 1987. The 
horizontal expansion of the tasks of the India Branch of ASW was thus 
formalised. 


The post-1980 work of ASW had to become multi-dimensional as support to 
social action groups was what was preferred, without ASW yet spelling out fully 
the content of social action. 


It crystallised by 1985-86, that social action had to cover several aspects : 
organisation of the poor ; Dalit problems ; gender questions , minority rights; 
special issues in tribal areas , and, finally, environmental challenges. Even if 
ASW were to have only a few partners in a few states, it seemed clear that the 
tasks were no longer simple, and some scaling up of operations was inevitable, 
which needed more finances and more staff. 


In addition to the above vertical expansion of operations wherever ASW 
functioned already, further expansion of coverage by ASW horizontally seemed in 
order. Since the new office was located now (1984) in Andhra Pradesh, it was 
included in the ASW constituency of work. It also seemed logical to ensure 
contiguity of work areas by including Orissa. 


The horizontal scaling up had other rationale besides making the constituency of 
ASW contiguous, and this accrued from the goal of world solidarity. Basic to 
ASW work was that the experience in assisting development should be used for 
education work in Germany where ASW is located. ASW, given its size, could 
never mirror the diverse problems of India through its actual involvement in 
development work in all parts of India. While this limitation was real, the need 


3 


for addi 
for projecting India as faithfully abroad as possible was the ‘upp — 
three more states to the longstanding constituency of ASW, namely 1a 


; ddin 
By the above logic, scaling up of operations became a reality by 1989, through adding 


Dalit- 
three more states, and by adding to the staff strength in the fields of environment, as 
; iali 6) 
related work and gender. Along with the subject-matter specialists, secretarial sta ~ , 
were recruited. From the time the first additional subject matter specialist was added, the 


question of autonomous relationships among the project-related staff in the 


Secunderabad office became important. Extending the logic of autonomy to the ASW 
Consultant in India, which had its appeal in the ASW India office Berlin, all the project 
staff of ASW office at Secunderabad were considered equals, each enjoying autonomy 
vis-a-vis the others as also the ASW Berlin office. Even in the matter of remuneration, 
this equality of status prevailed, all project staff being placed in the same scale of pay. 


The “autonomy to each staff member” concept at Secunderabad had other logic. 
Women’s work and Dalit work were essential ingredients of the social action work now 
being attempted vigorously. To these was added environmental work. The autonomy of 
each specialist in these areas of work would not gainsay the fact that at the field level all 
these aspects were intertwined, and therefore the autonomous staff members had to be 
welded together as a team with coordination and collective thinking. 


There were also problems of resource allocation, ASW funds generally remaining 
stationary in relation to the scaling up of work horizontally and vertically. A donor 
consortium approach was what was needed, but a consortium could be a coming 
together of comparable institutions, and ASW being itself a donor, and modest in 
resources in any case, would not be able to cobble a consortium on its Own as was 
realised quickly. 


3. Founding of CWS: 


consortia for meeting the resource requirement 
the welding together of a reasonable size of st 
the regime of autonomy for each staff m 
autonomous local body. What was needed w 


_ persons of impeccable record at the management level, apart from having competent 
- professional staff. 


During 1984-89, the first 5 years of work of social action from Secunderabad, ASW 
staff at Secunderabad were undoubtedly given a great deal of autonomy of work by the 
Berlin office; nonetheless new thought processes sprang up on the institutional 
arrangements. Why cannot the autonomy be institutionalised and formalised? There 
seemed to be several advantages in that , in addition to opening up the possibilities of 
organizing support consortia of donors: : 


i) 


ii) 


ili) 


_ iv) 


The psychological dimension: An independent set-up in India to carry forward 
all that was initiated already, under autonomy for Indian professional staff, as a 
social action programme of ASW, can be seen much more clearly as work in 
India being done by Indians themselves. Those who would appreciate such full 
and visible independence of a possible local set-up would include the Indian 
society at large, administrators with whom ASW work needs continuous 
interaction , governments at the central and state levels, and the political world of 
India. 


Integration with Indian processes of development : Since government had a lead 
role in initiating development programmes, a local set-up of ASW (in the full 
sense) could have a better chance of collaborating with, and participating in, 
government initiatives on “pick and choose” basis. 


Once the perception of ASW work changes as described above, social action 
work of ASW could no longer be construed as an implant, but as part of India’s 
mainstream social action and mobilisation processes. The idea of social action is 
not merely doing “good” work in small areas; but also, through such good work, 
triggering changes in the larger setting would be absolutely vital, and a formal 
local set-up could facilitate better precisely this. 


Independence and Indianisation open up larger constituency of skills and support: 


The skills and support needed for successful social action can never be fully 


harnessed from within the confines of a small office of an external agency. Only 
a local agency can draw, more knowledgeably and naturally, on the larger 
-nventory of local skills and support available, and needed, for the success of a 
social action programme. Such skills and support from the rest of the society 
would be much more forthcoming since these would be sought from a set-up, 


ment in 
which is seen as part and parcel of the mainstream processes of develop 


India. 


I 
A new relationship between North and South: F inally, can we develop a sma 


¥) North 


model with appropriate parameters of a correct relationship between 
institutions and South set-ups ? The set-ups in the South need resources, based on 


their perception of their own situations. Can these perceptions be unequivocally 


respected by the relevant North institutions ? Of course, in this process, the 


North institutions should also gain the understanding of the development 
processes so as to be in a position to educate the public in their own countries. 


All the above considerations weighed with ASW in Berlin, and it understood clearly the © 
case for founding the Centre for World Solidarity as a wholly Indian entity. ASW’s 
conviction in the matter is testified by the fact that ASW’s India funds were put on tap 
for the CWS to draw for its work in India. Of course this needed the following: 

i) A management of quality for the new CWS set-up. 

ii) Staff adequate for attending to the objectives. 

iii) Structuring CWS for its tasks. 

iv) Willingness of CWS to make itself accountable to all concerned. 

v) A democratic temper in decision-making. 


4. Methodology of CWS: 


CWS works with voluntary agencies, the responsibility of which has increased manifold 
in the post-liberalisation era of independent India. The experience with liberalisation 
globally, even when it was selectively or on a restricted scale (as in the Peoples’ 
Republic of China), has been that market forces perform their resource allocative 
function in a way detrimental to the interests of the vulnerable sections, and jeopardise 


the social welfare sectors. It is this which raises the responsibility of, and expectations 
from, the non-governmental sector in India. 


It is also true that while the NGO sector has proved, time 
special and spectacular contributions in smal] areas, 
Over the country. Also the capacity of the NGO secto 


and again, its ability to make 
it still cannot boast of its spread all 
T varies from geographical region to 


: ially, likes to be with small gr 
help them increase their Capacity and be together as networks. In fact CWS et ‘i 
. ” es as been 


functioning substantially through the networks that it has assiduously promoted. It ; 
: : . oted. t is 


also however true that groups have to exist in the first place for their networks to emerge. 
Therefore, CWS nurtures and supports groups also to the extent its resources enable it to 
do. As part of this effort to nurture groups, CWS also supports individual Fellows, who 


show commitment and potential, but who need time, confidence and further experience 
and skills to become nuclei of future NGOs. 


Through the networks of groups and fellows, CWS seeks to cover the particular 
constituency of CWS, namely Dalits, tribals and minorities, and women particularly of 
these sections. The networks also encourage group action and lateral learning. CWS, 
through its Annual Consultative Meeting (ACM),, promotes democratic temper among 
the groups, fellows and networks. It has the ambition also of increasingly devolving 
resource allocative and decision-making roles to the groups and fellows, and has already 
initiated some action along these lines in its ACMs. In the performance of these roles 
by grassroots functionaries, CWS staff are expected to be facilitators who provide 
critical information necessary for creative decision-making by the former. 


VISION OF CWS IN A NUTSHELL: * 

The ultimate vision of CWS is the emergence of a society of resilient, inter-dependent, 
small communities, vibrant with consciousness of their rights and duties and sensitive to 
the rights of Dalits, tribals and minorities, to women’s rights generally and to gender 
equality, and to eco-friendlly development processes that cohere with the rights of these 
sections. 


Towards this broad vision, CWS proposes to inculcate the necessary democratic temper 
among. all its partners, fellows and networks (its constituents/participants) and to 
enhance their capacities for effective and efficient social action. Through its networks, it 
also proposes to enhance experience-sharing and lateral learning, and through these, 
to enhance the capacities of its constituents as well as of non-CWS supported 
organisations to effectively advocate, campaign and lobby for sensitive and democratic 
social action for the upliftment of the most vulnerable sections of Indian society in its 
areas of operation. Through its ACMs and other such forums, it proposes to provide 
opportunities for grassroots organisations (GROs) on the one side and resource 
agencies, including government and technical institutions, on the other, to come 
together for substantive interactions which more effectively channel resources where 
they are most needed, and where they can be most efficiently utilised at the grassroots 


* Abstracted from a note on the subject by M V Sastri. 


ee ee ae im thou 
Underlying this vision, and the supporting activities to realise it, is the primary gh 


idari vements in 
ambitious motivation of promoting world solidarity through grassroots mo oa 
Through its activities, CWS hopes that the 


Indi d in the developed North. 
euuaiees hin the international South can better 


international North as well as the North wit 


; and 
appreciate the inter-dependence of social and economic development on the one hand 


under-development on the other, the interdependence of the North and the South in all its 


global and sub-global variations, and the need for addressing the relevant complex 


issues of social and economic development in sensitive and multi-dimensional 


perspectives. 
OVERVIEW OF CWS STRUCTURES AND ACTIVITIES: * 


z. Policy, Planning and Implementation F ramework: 


The objective of CWS being working towards resilient rural communities through an 
approach based on education and empowerment, and providing opportunities for the 
marginalised sections to learn from each other under non-governmental aegis, the 
policy of CWS in broad terms defines itself. Promoting social action through small 
group initiatives, and building into these initiatives concern for rights of women, 
Dalits and minorities, and sensitivity to environmental considerations, constitute the 
bedrock of CWS policy. 


The choice of particular states for CWS work has been fortuitous as explained 
already. It was clear from the beginning that it does not make sense to stretch the ~ 


effort of a small body like CWS too much spatially, orto restrict its work too 
much, as such restricted work also gives a distorted projection of the situation in 
India. It can be safely said that there would be only marginal changes in the coverage 
of states under CWS work in future, if at all/ The planning and implementation 
framework for the above broad policy (see Annex B) has been guided by the 
following considerations : 


i) CWS should employ as far as possible qualified and experienced staff on a 
full time basis to ground its policy. 

ii) The instruments for the grounding are basically voluntary agencies. This idea 
was later extended to cover networks of voluntary agencies and, much later 


individual fellows also. The unstated expectation from the individual fellows 


has been that some of them could turn out to be the focal points for future 


voluntary ——e as promoting voluntary agencies is perceived as one of the 
necessary functions of CWS. It is not enough for CWS 
voluntary agencies that are already existin 


to be part of networks around its concerns 


to be merely picking 
g or have been promoted by others, 


* Contributed by M V Sastri. 


iii) CWS should encourage networks as open platforms in which voluntary 
agencies other than those funded by CWS should also be involved. 


Iv) Since no small organisation like CWS can hope to have on its rolls all the 
persons with the skills needed for carrying out its work, CWS should 
supplement its work with expertise drawn from its Board membership also. 


The services of consultants may also be sought to add to the CWS staff and 
Board expertise. 


v) As far as possible, each programme may develop a structure that provides 
advice to that work from persons who may not be able to give time. except 
through an occasional meeting. Of course, such structures --- called 
Advisory Committees --- will have relevant staff and consultants also as 
members. By and large, such Advisory Committees should have autonomy to 
oversee the particular programme. : 


The above methodology of planning and implementation has worked reasonably well. 
It must be also mentioned here that the: lead for a network approach has been 
provided by women staff members of CWS for their work with women’s groups. The 
women’s networks also experimented with the idea of non-funded members as part of 
the networks. The women’s networks have core groups to guide their work, members 


of core groups being drawn from the networks themselves. The other programmes : 


CWS have the Advisory Committees consisting of outsiders. 


The planning and implementation of the programme, while decentralised in the above 
manner, are orchestrated by the Projects Committee which consists of the projects 
staff of the organisation. There was a debate whether only the core staff should be 
the members of the Projects Committee, but it was agreed that staff of the time-bound 
programmes also should be invited for the meetings of the Projects Committee. All 
decisions are then taken through consensus in which the invitees from programmes 
also participate. 


It needs to be pointed that the women members involved in gender related matters 
have their own separate discussions and decisions when appropriate. To start with, 
there was reluctance to report these to the full Projects Committee meetings. Over the 
years, this reluctance is getting less and less. 


One important consideration for the decision making of the Projects PP 
that whenever there is competition for limited funds, a project relating to w ~ 
work should get preference, and this rule has been followed assiduously. On and o : 
there has been a question as to how the Projects Committee would decide ‘rare 
women-related project and a Dalit-related project, and this has not yet been resolv 


satisfactorily. 


The Projects Committee, which has a long tradition from the ASW days of work, 
meets once in two months on an average and spends half day to a full day in its 
deliberations. It is much more an occasion for individual staff members to report 
what they have been doing and intend doing in future, and for recommending 
particular projects for approval either for the first time or for continuation. What has 
been lacking is inter-disciplinary approach, in which a women’s project (for 
instance) gets specific inputs from environmental specialists and/or Dalit specialists, 
and a Dalit-related project gets similar inputs from others. Too much is left to the 
person given responsibility for a particular area of work. 


Partly the reason for this is pressure of work, involving field visits and report writing. 
These leave very little time for seeking/giving inputs in respect of work being 
performed by others. The case for less number of projects is clear, but CWS has not 
developed the ability to restrict its volume of work, which is one of its limitations. 
The counterpoint to this is that CWS, having played down its role as a funding 
agency, has to respond to requests from grassroots organizations with which it 
empathises better, even if it knows it may not be able to handle any additional volume 
of work satisfactorily. These requests, particularly to be part of networks or for 
fellowships, have been quite strident. Paradoxically, less ability (because of lack of 
funds) to provide resources has been accompanied by more requests for opportunities 
to associate with CWS because of its effectiveness as a networking organisation. 


The reporting of the Projects Committee discussions and decisions is professionally 
Satisfactory ; reports on field visits, however, still leave a lot to be desired 


The other structures to be considered in the present context are the Board of Trustees 
and the Annual Consultative Meeting (ACM). 


aspect, serious discussion takes place on that, and the outcome is always useful to the 
organisation and staff. But then, this leaves very little time for other matters which 
are of equal importance. It is not so much by design but through accident that a 
particular aspect gets focussed attention and discussion at the Board level. The Board 
generally functions with trust in the staff members. This is welcome in ordinary 
times but, one has to see how this methodology works in the case of genuine 
differences, in the way specifics may be looked at by staff and Board, either 


collectively, or by any particular staff member or particular Board member 
individually. 


One way of meeting the situation is to have more than one meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in an year. But this involves additional expenditure, about which there is 
hesitation both at the staff and at the Board level. 


Finally, at the apex level, we have the ACM. This meeting involves all participant 
organisations including all GRO partners, network members and individual fellows. 
This body has the right to suggest names for vacancies on the Board, to receive 
reports of activities and of the proposed programmes for the. future, to receive 
statements of accounts and proposed budgets for the future, for partners’ comments. 
These opportunities are being appreciated by the ACM, which is becoming a stronger 
structure even though it is supposed to be only recommendatory, formally speaking. 


One innovation of the ACM has been in giving the right to ACM members to utilise 
limited amounts of discretionary funds on which decisions of the ACM members is 
final. They have to decide in what way these funds should be spent on Dalit work, 
Gender question, Natural Resource Management and Organisational Development 
work in the states of Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. This is a 
modest effort in empowerment of CWS participants/partners and, with improvement 
in the skills to do the resource allocation, it is hoped that more resources could be 
made available for decision — making by the ACM. 


It has been pointed out at the time of recent ACM (1998) that the empowerment 
process should not stop at the level of partners only but should percolate down to the 
level of sanghams which are the base for the work of each partner. 


In sum, the structures and systems that have been designed for building resilient rural 
communities seem such as may be capable of achieving the goals set. The systems 
created may not be working in a tidy way but should improve with the necessary 
managerial inputs which may be sought from outside at an appropriate stage. 
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2. CONSORTIA OF FUNDING AGENCIES: 


government as well as non-governmental 


The work of CWS is supported by resources of raitie 


agencies. Mention of the former is necessary even if that is not a maj 


support: 


Even if government support may not be in terms of funds transferred to CWS 
account, the Non-Pesticidal Management (NPM) work has been supported by 
government in terms of hardware provided to involved NGO members’ work in a 
substantial way. In fact, if we estimate this support from the ASW beginnings, it 
may not only run into substantial amounts, but may exceed CWS/ASW’s direct 


i) 


expenditure several-fold. 
ii) | For watershed training, support amount has been provided on an actual expense 


basis by Government of Andhra Pradesh. 


The major part of CWS funds are derived from consortia of non-governmental 


donors. Details are as under: 


~ 


i) The core programme of CWS is funded by European Union, EZE (Germany) 
and ASW (Germany). 


ii) The NPM work gets support from HIVOS (Netherlands), OXFAM (India) 
and ASW. 


iii) The Joint Forest Management (JFM) Programme gets support from NOVIB 
(Netherlands), OXFAM (India) and ASW. 


iv) The Rayalaseema Watershed Development Programme (RWDP) derives 


support from Christian Aid (U.K), Bread for the World (Germany), OXFAM 
(India) and ASW (Germany). 


In addition, mention may be made of the Support to our partners’ work on a 
consortium basis as under: 


i) BFW - ASW/CWS 

ii) Christian Aid - ASW/CWS 

iii) OXFAM- ASW/CWsS 

iv) AEI (Luxembourg) - ASW/CWS 


The philosophy behind consortia may be now looked at. The simplistic view, though 
there is truth in that, is that the scale of funds needed by CWS, either as an 
organisation or for its partners, including networks, cannot be provided by a single 
source any longer. But if one takes a larger view, consortium funding can be seen as 
a consequence of convergence of views of donors, even if objectives are still 
articulated differently. Programmes are now supported as per the corpus of thoughts 
and ideas developed by the functionaries of donor agencies as informal collectives, 
much more than for furtherance of objectives of particular donors. In the 
development of such commonly shared and cherished corpus of development ideas, 
CWS has contributed in an impressive way, as may be reflected in the consortia 
- support generated by it for its own core programmes, the women’s networks, the 
NPM work, JEM work, Watershed Development and the individual programmes of 
CWS partners. 


In so far as the consortium funding represents a trend, it also reflects the realisation of 
the idea of solidarity in a modest way. CWS achievement in this direction during its 
short existence (built of course on the foundation laid during the ASW beginning) is 
not inconsiderable. 


Si BRIEF ON ACTIVITIES: 


The work of CWS and its partners (see Annex A for a summary) shows a trend to 
zero in around certain development aspects: 


i) Concentration on backward and marginalised sections and areas: this has led 
to emphasis on the one hand on areas where dryland agriculture is the order, 
and on forest areas. In both these, again the priority is on women, Dalits, 
minorities and other marginalised sections. 


ii) The programmes as such centre round watershed development. For one thing, 

| this programme emphasises on the areas of dryland agriculture. Secondly, 

watershed approach in a way answers the vexed question of where the lines 

should be drawn to demarcate the work area of an NGO. The watershed 

approach answers this in a technical way that coheres with CWS priority on 

marginalised sections of population because the dryland agriculture areas are 
populated essentially by marginalised sections. 


ili) The Watershed approach encapsulates the entire spectrum of sectoral 
experiences of the NGOs in one technically defined area represented by a 
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iv) 


v) 


ing i in its entirety of 
watershed. This is a unique opportunity to bring in the gamut 1n its entirety 


the experiences of the NGO sector in a focussed way. 


For sharpening understanding and methodologies, there would still be a oo 
to focus on sectoral work also, the hope here being that whenever pose e 
sectoral work progresses on the basis of an integrated and compreltnmnre 
approach for an area and population there, with priority to nin gaa 
sections. This is what explains CWS sectoral work in gender sensitising, 1n 
its concerns for human rights of Dalits, in Joint Forest Management, in Non- 
Pesticidal Management of Pests (as also Integrated Pest Management — IPM— 
as a step towards NPM) and in strengthening of Panchayat Raj institutions by 
empowering Dalit and women who have now a reserved representation on 
these bodies. To this is being added experiments in organic 


farming/permaculture. 


Last, but not the least, is the innovative approach of empowerment by 
encouraging partners to perform resource allocative functions for 
discretionary amounts on a modest scale to start with at the time of the 
Annual Consultative Meeting. This exercise, facilitated by CWS staff. not 
only encourages thinking by partners but also facilitates that process to go 
beyond their immediate environs, to other areas and States, and thus 
contributes to the ultimate goal of solidarity. 
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CHAPTER II 


APPROACH TO THE STUDY 


A. TERMS _ OF REFERENCE, OBJECTIVES OF EVALUATION, AND THEIR 
COVERAGE: 


.. Terms of Reference - A Summary: 


The Terms of Reference (TOR) for this evaluation exercise have been articulated in a 
CWS note (Evaluation of CWS 1994-99 : Terms of Reference). The basic objectives of 
the exercise, as stated therein, is “to assess the way CWS has furthered its objectives” 
since 1994. More specifically, the study is expected to provide analysis and 
assessments of the following aspects of CWS and its work : 


1) Institutional set-up and management systems, including: 


- Board of Trustees (BOT) 

- Projects Committee 

- Advisory Committees 

- Annual Consultative Meeting (ACM) 

- Personnel policies and work environment 
- Financial planning 


11) Programme planning processes, with special emphasis on coverage of: 
- gender dimensions 
- Dalit development 
- environmental concerns 
ili) Coverage of specified aspects in programme/project implementation, including 
- monitoring, mid-term corrections, follow-up and on-going evaluation 


- documentation and information dissemination 
- training and expert support. 


LS 


iv) Roles/effectiveness of and perceptions of CWS by: 
- Networks 

- Partners 

- Fellows 


v) Relationships with: 


- ASW and other donors 
- Government and quasi-government agencies 
- Non-partners and other grassroots organisations (GROs); and 


vi) Sustainability of CWS, and ideas for perspective planning. 


These aspects are to be analysed and assessed in the background of the considerations 
behind the founding of CWS and the vision of CWS, discussed in Chapter above. 


a Objectives of Evaluation: 


In view of the above discussions, it was felt that the broad objectives of CWS itself 
could specifically help to articulate the objectives of the evaluation exercise. What 
follows is based on documents and notes made available by CWS in this context as well 
as On several interactions with CWS staff. 


The basic considerations which were behind the founding of CWS included : visible 
independence and autonomy from ASW : better main-streaming and integration with, 
ais proactiveness in the context of, the Indian processes of development ; greater access 
to ny of local skills and other supports , and _ better projection of Indian 
perspectives and perceptions to the concerned institutions in the North. 


The objectives of CWS as laid down in its Trust Deed are summarised below : 


i) To — with the poor, particularly women, Dalits, tribals/ and other deprived 
sections, towards a just and equitable society ; and 


ii) To work towards a clean and healthy environment. 

The CWS is to realise and further these objectives by promoting: 
relevant awareness and education; development of appropriate cada 
cooperation among concerned national and international institutions : 


appropriate and 
ns and networks; 
relevant research, 
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training, documentation and pilot projects; and rehabilitation of people affected by 
calamities. 


The CWS Vision puts the above objectives and approaches towards their furtherance in 
broader dimensions. The underlying objective of CWS is to promote the advancement 
of national and international (North-South) solidarity for the development of a more 
equitable world order. This objective is to be furthered by supporting small non- 
governmental/voluntary/grassroots-based social action groups and networks which can 
contribute to favourably offsetting the detrimental development impacts of national and 
international market forces on the poor and on the environment in which they live in 
. general and on (rural) women, Dalits, tribals, and minorities, in particular. The aim of 
solidarity is to be furthered by promoting relevant understanding, awareness, education, 
and experience sharing not only among such groups and their participant- 
beneficiaries(PBs), but also among their national and international sponsors and their 
supporters, and concerned government and other agencies, so that “action to counter (the 
detrimental impacts) can be contemplated by the developed world too”. 

Thus, the CWS Vision articulates a much more ambitious and global set of objectives 
and approaches, and adds these as potential dimensions for analysis and assessment in 
any evaluation of CWS. 


Discussions with the CWS staff brought out that the primary emphasis in the evaluation 
should be on eliciting suggestions, based on suitable assessment of the past, for making 
CWS activities more developmentally effective in the future, and for directions in which 
CWS could consolidate, expand, or contract its activities. These ‘discussions, thus, 
provided additional perspectives for the evaluation study. 


3. Coverage: 


Thus, the range of objectives to be considered is quite exhaustive and comprehensive. 
However, due to time and resource constraints, several components of the objectives of 
CWS outlined above could not be adequately addressed in this study : 


First, no attempt was made to comparatively assess the capacity’ for furtherance of 
ASW/CWS objectives before/after 1994, in the context of the considerations behind 
founding of CWS. 


Secondly, it was felt that in view of an independent financial evaluation already 
available, no comments on the CWS’s financial systems have been incorporated in this 


_ study. 
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Thirdly, it was not possible to assemble ground-level information and wet Ea 
the components of the TOR through personal field visits and/or interactions ‘i ie 
Chief Functionaries of the partners, the network coordinators and the fellows. 1 re, ao 
the coverage of several aspects is constrained by the limitations of a questionnaire- py 

approach, and the limitations of eliciting the required information on each aspect on 
written materials and reports made available to the evaluator. Thus, many detailed 
aspects of policies, systems, procedures, linkages and involved personnel at all levels 


could not be covered in the manner and to the extent desirable. Similar was our inability 


to do justice to CWS’s relationships with non-CWS organisations, or to the 


sustainability and perspective planning for CWS. 


Fourthly, it has not been possible to adequately assess the contributions of CWS towards 
the broader objectives of realising “ a just and equitable society”, and advancing 


“national and international solidarity” 


Nonetheless, given the constraints, an attempt has been made in this study “to 
(selectively) assess the way CWS has furthered its objectives”, and through this 
assessment, to provide some insights into ways of improving future effectiveness of 
CWS, and to suggest future directions. 


METHODOLOGY AND ITS LIMITATIONS: 
EAA EES LEMETA TIONS: 
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3 Background: 


It has been observed in the CWS’s Note on Methodology that CWS “seeks to work for 
world solidarity, and a new world-order, based on grassroots solidarity of people. 
Poverty alleviation ... will inevitably be the outcome of Srassroots solidarity, but it is 
not the articulated or explicit objective of CWS”. Thus, the methodology outlined 
below has not undertaken any detailed quantitative assessment of CWS’s impact on 
poverty alleviation in its programme/project areas. Rather. it focuses on the analysis and 


> 


i) Is CWS “succeeding” in bringing people at the 8rassroots level together so that 
they work together for achieving their individual and common objectives? 
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1) Have sufficient opportunities been created to enhance people’s capacities and to 
learn from each other’s experiences ? 


iil) Are people being socially mobilised and empowered not only to take care of 


themselves but also to effectively advocate, campaign and lobby for what they 
want ? 


2. Specifics: 


-More specifically, the methodology which evolved on the basis of the CWS note, 
interactions with the Guides to the study, and interactions with the CWS staff has 
focussed on the following aspects: ° 


- The directions in which the total CWS effort is proceeding; 

- Policies and mechanisms for empowerment of women, Dalits, tribals and other 
minorities; 

- The methods, structures and instruments employed; 

- Internal links, communication and integration among different CWS 
constituents; ; 

- Role of CWS partners; networks and fellows particularly in’ watershed 
development, non-chemical management of pests, and joint forest management, 

- Documentation, extension, and campaigning; and 

_ Links with and influences on donor agencies, other resource suppliers, 


government agencies, etc. 


The following methodological approaches were employed to assemble relevant 
information on the above: 

1) A questionnaire was developed in consultation with the Guides and CWS staff, 
to elicit objective responses and subjective suggestions on almost all the 
elements outlined above from CWS partners’, / chief functionaries, network 
coordinators, and fellows. More specifically, the questionnaire asked the 
respondents to indicate whether various components of administrative, 
financial, organisational and professional-technical support provided by CWS 
and its overall functioning and effectiveness were very satisfactory, satisfactory, 
not so satisfactory, or don’t know/ not applicable. It also asked them to give 
reasons, if their responses were less than very satisfactory, and suggestions for 
improvement. After further discussions with the CWS staff, it was decided to 
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iali the respondents 
administer the same questionnaire to them. Confidentiality of Pp 


was assured. 


committees and meetings, including Projects 


il ords of various 
ii) Minutes/rec an 


Advisory Committees, Programme Review Meeting 


Committee, ” an 


were perused, in addition to relevant core CWS documents, 


relevant issues and approaches for their redressal. 


iii) As per the recommendation of the evaluator, structured self-evaluation 


exercises were organised for CWS staff and CWS fellows, with the view 
to elicit insights into specific issues and approaches as perceived by 


them. 


iv) In areas where information was not readily available, either CWS staff 
were requested to assemble and provide such information in written 
form, or it was elicited through discussions with them. 


v) Several local meetings organised by CWS_ on _ selected 
programmes/projects were wholly or partly attended, to get a feel of the 
internal dynamics. 


vi) A few outstation/field trips — e.g. to the 2-day Rayalaseema Watershed — 
Development Project review meeting in Madanapalle, a JFM Partner in 
Khammam District, and the ACM held in Gopalpur, Orissa, were 
undertaken, to get field-level insights. 


vii) | A few local workshops/meetings related to CWS work were wholly or 
partly attended, to provide broader and comparative perspectives. 


It needs to be reiterated that the final methodology was evolved through frequent 
interactions with the CWS staff, with the ultimate objective of ensuring future 


directions for making more effective, consolidating, and deepening/widening (if 
desirable) CWS activities. 


J» Limitations: 


The limitations of a postally administered questionnaire are too well 
recounted here. It needs to be noted that all possible attempts were ma 
respondent-friendly as possible, and to assure confidentiality 


known to be 
de to make it as 
Nevertheless, it was 
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found that the respondents were more forthcoming on the objective questions than on 
subjective ones regarding perceived constraints and suggestions for ameliorating them. 
Further, the questionnaire response ratios for network coordinators and fellows were 


significantly lower — at 40 percent and 61 percent respectively — than for partners’ chief 
functionaries and CWS staff — both at 100 percent. 


A few more responses — 2 from partners, and 1 each from network coordinators anu staff 
were received too late to incorporate their objective responses. However, their subjective 
responses on “reasons” and “suggestions” have been taken into account. 


It was not possible to peruse and analyse in-depth all the internal reports, minutes and 
records available to the same extent. However, several useful insights were abstracted 
from most of them. Similarly it was not possible to attend all the local meetings, or 
undertake more field visits, or participate in other external relevant workshops. Nor was 
it possible to have one-to-one-in-depth interactions and interviews with key functionaries 
within CWS or its constituents and participants. 


However, these limitations are not unusual in a study of this kind and, hopefully, they do 
not significantly reduce the import of what follows. 


What follows, in Chapter Ill, is a series of observations and recommendations based on the 
external evaluator’s interpretation and assessment of the relevant CWS documents, and his 
numerous interactions with the Guides, the CWS staff and CWS participants. Chapter IV is 
based entirely on the analysis and interpretation of the CWS’s participants’ and staff's 
responses to the questionnaire. Both these chapters contain numerous recommendations 
which have emerged from such interpretation, assessment and analysis. The major 
recommendations for future policy considerations are summarised in Chapter V. 


mi 


A. 


CHAPTER III 


SYSTEMS AND PROCESSES: EVALUATOR’S 
OBSERVATIONS 


INTRODUCTION: MOTIVATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS: 


In the background of the objectives of CWS and of the evaluation exercise, discussed 
above, the question that arises is: How should the CWS systems and processes be 
assessed? The answer to this question can be attempted by keeping in view the basic 
motivations and expectations from CWS, and from the evaluation study. 


The CWS envisions itself as a provider of a modest catalytic, facilitating and proactive 
role to promote, at the broadest level, the participatory evolution of a just and equitable 
society and world order, and the advancement of national and international solidarity. 
Similarly, the evaluation study is envisioned to provide insights into how the effectiveness 
of the CWS role can be enhanced. The fundamental objectives of CWS are very 
qualitative and value-based, and are primarily process oriented. It would therefore be 
useful to look into the processes and systems to discover, if possible, the extent to which 
they reflect and propagate the basic objectives and values of CWS. 


What are these? Briefly recalling from the previous chapter, and reinterpreting them in 
the context of “how” to assess the systems or processes, they are : equity, (social) justice, 
and solidarity. These underlying expectations can be reflected in the Systems and 
processes if they are sufficiently characterised by: a strong sense of commitment and 
sensitivity: clarity of organisational mission and purpose: fairness, transparency and 
accountability; consensus and democracy; responsiveness and flexibility; and 
entrepreneurial proactiveness. 


Whether or not such values and practices are internalised and propagated through the 


One is to elicit the relevant 


Ocuments, reports, records and 


| a interactions with CWS staff and 
representatives of CWS participants, and from on-site visits and Participation in relevant 


meetings, etc. Both these methods have been employed in this Study 


notes (see Annex D for a partial list), from 
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What follows is based on these considerations. 
OVERALL ORGANISATIONAL APPROACHES: 
s. Social Mobilisation: 

1.1. Partners: 


CWS has 16 grassroot organisations (GROs) as partners in Andhra Pradesh, 6 each in 
Orissa and Bihar and.5 in Tamil Nadu. (See Annex C for details on CWS participants). 
A few technical-extension organisations (like the Krishi Vigyan Kendras) are also CWS 
partners. Though each of the GROs is associated with a specific CWS programme like 
that on WSD, JFM or NPM, most of them (more than two thirds) undertake many other 
diverse but inter-related sets of activities for the benefit of their respective beneficiary — 
participants (B-Ps) and target areas. Thus their focus is more comprehensive and local 
need-based coverage of welfare and development issues, particularly related to the most 

vulnerable population sections and areas. | 


Based on the partner responses to the questionnaire — to be discussed in greater detail in 
Chapter IV- the following table provides some very useful though indicative information 
on their major activities, but not necessarily on their priorities. It is seen that JFM is the 
most frequently reported sectoral programme activity, followed by WSD and NPM. 
CWS has, however, attempted to focus the benefits of these programmes on the more 
vulnerable population segments, like tribals, Dalits and women, as also evident in the 
table. Similar is the CWS’s concern for environment related issues. Nevertheless, it 
can be observed from this table that women’s/gender concerns are not as prominent as 


intended. | 


Partners 


Table- IIL1 - Distribution of Major Activities of 


Number of Partners reporting 
15 


1. Joint Forest Management 


2 Tribal/Dalit development/awareness 


5. Watershed development 


6. Environmental development 
and awareness. 

7. Income generation/poverty 
alleviation. 

8. Health & related education 


9. NPM 
10. Thrift and credit for women 
11. Child Labour 


12. Agriculture/Plantation development 


13. Rural Sanitation 
14. Self-help groups 
15. Drinking Water 


17. Housing 


18. Wasteland development 
19. Food Security 


Note : Total number of respondents was 39. Most respondents reported two or 
More major activities. 


Source : Responses to Questionnaire. 


It * encouraging to note that CWS has also promoted GROs, which have gone beyond its 
a articulated concerns, and which are attempting to meet many basic economic and 
social needs in their target populations and areas. Thus the relatively large numbers of 
partners dealing with literacy etc, income generation, health, thrift and credit child 
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From a CWS perspective, it would thus appear that the sectoral programmes are “entry 
points which open the doors to more comprehensive and integrated economic and social 
development in the partners® project areas. On the other hand, CWS records indicate that 
tmhost’ of the GROs selected as partners were already dealing With’ various ldcal’ 
developmental i issues, and the CWS programmes may have provided sharper focal points 
around which to deepen and extend their earlier developmental activities. Be that as‘it 
may, there can be little dispute that’ the flexible and responsive approach adopted by 
CWS in selecting and working with partners is definitely most-welcome’and desirable. 

Nevertheless, a few critical observations are called for at this point. First, a question 
arises whether the CWS’s policy emphasis’ on social development through social 
mobilization and empowerment, and its relative lack of focussed attention to poverty 
alleviation, income generation, agricultural activities et¢, aré somewhat misplaced. ‘In 
other words, social and economic development, based on the experience of its own’ 
partners, may be considered as complementary and mutually reinforcing rather than 
mutually exclusive. Secondly, despite CWS’s oft-repeated concern for women as thé 
most vulnerable and deserving segment, less than one-third of the partners actually stated 
women’s development as one of their major concerns or focus of their activities. In other 
words, it may be observed, at some risk, that CWS’s gender sensitivity has not percolated 
to all its partners in equal measure, or it may be that the CWS partnérs consider other 
concerns as equally or more important than women’s concerns. In view of these, the 
following suggestions may be considered: La ese 


i) Based on its and its partners’ experiences, CWS could attempt to-evolve flexible 

| models which can help guide more holistic, comprehensive and integrated social 

and economic development of local communities and areas,’ wath its sectoral 
programmes acting as “entry points.” | 


ii) ~~” More professional and organisational inputs need to be provided to extend and 
~“ deépen gender’ sensitivity among partners. In the short run, such inputs could 
include’ gendet-specific experience ~ sharing, exposure/field ‘visits, joint 
‘sensitization workshops for both men’ and women, grassroot workers and 
~ Beneficiary participants and relevant experience-based training in sector-spetific 

~ pldnning and implementation’ of women- involving activities etc. In the longer 
run, the CWS’s Women’s Wing nay assemble and comparatively analysé the 
experiences of the more and less successful partners to evolve a set of flexible 
‘models and approaches to focus on gender issues under et is conditions and 


envit oniments. 
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1.2. Networks: 


t of the 
CWS has promoted the process of lateral learning, and through tt, the enhancer si 
advocate and campaign for the adoption of C 5 


8 in Andhra Pradesh, 3 in Tamil 
his purpose. The lateral 


relevant capacities of its partners to 
approaches. Several women’s and sectoral networks, 


Nadu, and 2 each in Bihar and Orissa — have been set up for t | i 
are facilitated through meetings, training, 


The primary focus of the network 
s and fellows 


learning and capacity enhancement processes 
exposure visits and campaign and advocacy activities. 
is to facilitate lateral learning and capacity enhancement of the CWS partner 


as well as of non-CWS GROs in participatory approaches, cost-effectiveness, 


sustainability, equity, gender concerns and campaigning and advocacy. 


While the idea is in principle excellent, it would appear that the documentation of the 
work of the networks is relatively patchy: reports on only 8 of the 15 networks were 
available with CWS as of this writing. Even then, it is reasonable to infer from the notes 
made available that the women’s networks have made more progress relative to the 
others, followed by the JFM networks, the former in sensitising the NGO/GRO and 
public sectors to gender perspectives and needs, and the latter in influencing relevant 
government policies and procedures. The WSD network appears to be focussing more on 
intra- CWS lateral learning and capacity enhancement. The NPM network is focussing 
basically on capacity enhancement for technology adaptation, extension and transfer. 
Some of the other networks are focussing on capacity enhancement for promoting thrift 
and credit, seed village concept, management of droughts and floods, child labour etc., as 
indicated in questionnaire responses from 6 network coordinators. However, an 
encouraging recent development in these sectors is the setting up of the Watershed 
Support Services and Activities Network (WASSAN), as also the Network Project on 
Integrated Pest Management (NP-IPM). 


WASSAN has organised an action-study project. It proposes to demonstrate in about 12 
watershed projects that capacities for participatory watershed planning, implementation 
and management can be created in 12 months among the stakeholders. A joint proposal 
for project funding involving the 12 partners and WASSAN has been developed for 
submission to the concerned Rural Development Commissioner. The proposal clearly 
articulates the main experimental aspects and essential features of the participato 
approach to watershed development, and the role of WASSAN. i 
A similar recent development is the IFAD — ICRISAT Supported NP-IPM in chick 
and pigeonpea. The basic set of objectives includes increasing agricultural yields a 
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employment of landless labour and women, developing ecologically sustainable 
agricultural practices for yield and pest management, increasing the availability of pulses, 
improving the socio-economic status of tribals, and restoration of natural enemies of 


pests through IPM. These are to be demonstrated in 36 acres spread over 24 farms 
through the involvement of five NGOs. 


These two newly proposed networks employ a time-bound project-based approach. As 
they have just commenced, the end results are not yet available. But it stands to reason 


that the successes of these two networks would be easier to assess, given their specific 
objectives and time-bound nature. 


In view of these observations, the following suggestions are worth considering for 
strengthening and consolidating the networks and the approaches therein: 


1) The watershed networks could increase their attempts to strengthen their linkages 
with and policy influences on concerned government agencies and technical 
bodies, along the lines of the JEM and NPM networks. 


il) Networks generally may be encouraged and supported to take up specific project- 
like time-bound activities, as in the case of WASSAN and NP-IPM. 


ill) WASSAN and NP-IPM should themselves not cease to exist after their respective 
projects are over. Rather, attempts should be made to extend/replicate such 
projects laterally in other project sites. (It is understood that this is already being 
attempted in the case of WASSAN). 


iv) In view of the above, a Perspective Plan for Development, Consolidation and 
Extension of Networks may be evolved through an appropriately participative 


process. 
1.3. Fellows: 


CWS has an innovative Fellowship programme. Through it, it provides support to 
individuals with commitment and potential, but who may be otherwise experiencing 
personal difficulties in sustaining and promoting their capacity to work in areas of their 
individual interest. Todate, there have been 28 fellows, of whom 18 are women, and 14 
are in Andhra Pradesh, 7 in Bihar, 5 in Tamil Nadu and 2 in Orissa. The activities of 4 
fellows are now supported by other CWS programmes, as they have become CWS 
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. up of 22 fellows at 
partners, while 2 fellows have been dropped, leaving an — a é f rit 
present. | 


a is erned with 
it is.seen from Table Il1.2 that the work: of the majority of fellows 1s cone 


‘ ost frequent 
women (in contrast to the partners), followed by Dalits and tribals: .The m q 


to land and 
entry point/issue is promoting saving and credit, followed by issues related 


women. Fhe most frequent activity is organising an : 
followed by organising the beneficiary-participants . into Sangatiamm, ” 
government and other sources, and organising empowerment activities and aan 
programmes. These observations are further confirmed by responses to the questionnaire 


by 15 fellows (Annex G). 


d promoting awareness programmes, 
mobilising 


Three meetings of the fellows were organised during: October-November 1997.” ‘In 


addition to providing opportunities to get : 
meetings were also intended: to: elicit the fellows’ views on mutual: expectations and 


approaches towards fulfilling them, merits of the fellowship: programme, and how it can 


be strengthened. gat ; ne ele hs 


to know each other and share experiences, the 


Activity Focus/Entry Point 
Sis Awareness Programmes: 15 


‘1.Saving & Credit aS 


ji Women “T6 : 
y 3 Dalits 18 


| 2.Land. _ procurement 
distribution ; cy 
‘|-3. Women’s Issues : 3 


2. Organising Participant 

beneficiaries:9 
3. Mobilising government 
and other resources : 6 


| 4, Farmers : 3 
5:The unorganised: 3 
6. Youth/Children:2 each 


7.Rural artisans/Agricultural 
labourers : 1 each 


Source : Report on the Meeting with CWS Fellows, October 1997 
Notes: * Several fellows have reported more than one target groups/ 
activity focus. 


Including : violence against women, minimum wages, fair price 


for forest produce, health, sustainable livelihood, child labour 


environment, and forest management. 
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The main suggestions which'emerged from thése‘meetings are!) °° enone 
i) Selection of fellows’ should be: based onan initial screening “and: interview, 
followed by a visit to their respective areas. Priority should be ‘given to women 
and men from the Dalit community. 
Viget 4 
li) Minimum financial support to each fellow should be Rs.3 000/- BS for a 
minimum iain) pre of 2 ae | 


dil) CWS should provide adequate cae to all the fellows, as very few of them are 


getting such guidance n now: For this, a CWS team should visit each watt at least 
once in 6 saat E ESIND : S32 ' 

asa CWS should provide adequate opportunities and financial resources to enable 
‘fellows to participate in as well as to organise relevant secs programmes ‘and 
ti workshops: it | 
vy ‘There: ‘should be annual arid other periodic review meetings of the’ fellows. 
Bi Fellows should send 6 meee onsen to CWS:. 6 @isiicac 6 “hieharee 
a ; , ‘ Tiere are. ; y ce eH j . )s 
While all the above suggestions are worth er into, a few’ would requite additional 
financial and manpower resources to respond effectively. If the required resources can 
be made available, all the above suggestions may be considered for a favourable 
response. Otherwise, the ‘hl inci suggestions | in the above coritext are worth 

coiisidering: - ~— nite Ler ieal er | s Wo! 


i) If financial and other resource constraints are binding, reduce the number of 
fellows to improve the quality:and effectiveness of CWS support and of the 
fellows’ activities. 


it) Guide and encourage more fellows to “graduate” to becoming CWS programme 
_partners. It may even be worth considering that, after a stipulated ree 
sion (say 4-5 years) a fellow either becomes a partner or drops out. 


iii) © Fellowship could be initially granted for one year, and subsequently renewed for 
two 2-year slots, if progress is satisfactory. This’ will enable the fellows to 
consolidate and sufficiently develop their activities to qualify for CWS 


programme support as partners. 


fA) 


al amount could be adjusted 


Rs. 3.000/- p.m. is being asked for, the actu : 
ag | ‘ | merit-based 


in each case. In any case, annua 
ance should be built-in to provide 


Iv) 
to the family circumstances 
increments in addition to Dearness Allow 


incentive and encouragement. 


1.4. CWS Staff: 


The perception of the staff, especially for the type of work in which CWS is engaged, can 
be the most critical factor affecting the organisation’s functioning and effectiveness. 


From the impressions gathered from several individual and collective interactions with 
the staff. and from observations in various field visits, review meetings etc., there can be 
little doubt that there is a considerable sense of organisational mission, commitment, 
sincerity, and team work among the staff members. It was also observed that their 
interactions and relationships with partners, fellows, networks and _beneficiary- 
participants are quite open, informal, non-hierarchical, non-authoritarian, democratic and 
sensitive to their perceptions and needs. Further, there is a great deal of a sense of 
togetherness, belongingness, comradeship and cultural affinity between the staff, CWS 
participants, and the beneficiary-participants. These overall positive impressions have, 
however, to be viewed in the context of the questionnaire responses discussed in the next 
chapter, and the summary results of Self-Evaluation Exercise by the staff, discussed 
below. 


As per the suggestion of the evaluator, a self-evaluation questionnaire/proforma designed 
by CWS was filled in and returned by 10 project/professional staff and 4 secretarial staff 


On the positive side, the project staff are generally very appreciative of the freedom for 
individual initiative, choice of work, opportunities for self-development, the democratic 
decision-making processes in place, and the high level of gender sensitivity among their 
colleagues. The average overall level of satisfaction with CWS was good/satisfactory. 


However, a significant number of staff (7) felt that they could professionally perform 
better if the number of activities they dealt with was lower, or if more staff support could 
be provided. An equal number also felt that the internal staff administrative svst 

needed more role clarity. These constraints on their performance and ystem 


Satisfaction 
according to the staff members, be overcome by: could, 
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i) 


ii) 
iii) 


iv) 


v) 


More training (particularly in activity and work planning and management, and in 
computers), workshops, seminars, exposure/field visits etc. 


Improved salary and financial packages and job security: 


Recruitment of additional staff - and 


Early review, finalisation, implementation and monitoring of staff rules, 


consistent with Ministry of Home Affairs and other government-laid down 
mandatory requirements. 


Self-evaluation by the staff may be done regularly to provide mutual feedback for 
self and organisational improvement. 


Project staff also made the following useful suggestions to help improve the overall 
functioning and effectiveness of CWS. 


i) 


il) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


v1) 


Board of Trustees and Project Committee should get more involved, meet more 
frequently (former every 6 months and latter every 3 months) and discuss more 
details. 


Set-up an advisory group to develop, plan, implement and periodically assess 
gender sensitivity and to fill in the gaps, at staff levels as well as elsewhere in the 
CWS constituency. 


Regional ACMs may be convened before the full annual ACM. 


Small consultative sub-groups may be set up for effective devolution of decision- 
making, obviating frequent meetings of larger groups. 


There is a felt need for further “humanising and informalising” relations with 
partners, networks and fellows. 


There is a need to improve the CWS Library, access to audio-visual aids and 
materials, computer hardware and software, and other office infrastructure like 


telephones, intercom etc. 


In our view all the above suggestions need to be duly considered, and the need and 
feasibility of their implementation further discussed and debated. Implementing them 


gestions for the future but may also contribute 
n. It is further 


would not only facilitate emergence of sug = 
to staff's motivation and greater identification with the organisatio 


suggested that: 


ey xamine these 
i) A suitably representative committee of the staff may be set up to : 


and other suggestions by the staff members. 


ications, suitable budgetary 


ii) As most of these suggestions have financial. impl | 
bers should be made in the 


provisions.acceptable to the funding consortium mem 


future for such overhead expenditure. » 


-_ A mild sense of alienation and a relatively passive approach of the secretariat staff 
could be ameliorated by involving them in decision-making, processes which 
affect them, and by providing more opportunities to them for professional self- 


iil) 


development. 


1.5. Women/Gender: 


Even though women’s problems in our society in general and rural. areas in particular are 
well-known, it may be useful to briefly recall them here. The major ones include those 
which are related to or arise from: patriarchial family and social structures and 
ideologies; low-skill jobs at lower corresponding wages than men’s;:.low levels of health, 
nutrition and literacy/education; little access to productive resources’ and to structures of 
governance and justice: disproportionate proneness to violence; relative lack of self- 
confidence and ability to assert and pursue their needs’ etc. These traditional problems 
are being compounded by increasing degradation of environment, urbanisation, fiscal and 
monetary compression, commercialisation and marketisation, ethnic and sub-regional 
polarisation, export-led-growth orientation, adoption of labour-displacing technologies 


and organisational structures, etc., all of which affect women’s position in family and 
society more adversely. | | 


Of course, women themselves are not a homogeneous-group, and are divided . hve 


caste, race, language, indigenous social customs etc. As such, their problems at the 


societal level can be addressed in the jong run only through substantial transformation i 

social, political and economic structures. Nevertheless, their oroblenis atthe cick a - 
levels can be, have been, and are being addressed by NGOs like the CWS a * 
women are rightly recognised by CWS, its consortium memiaa and “al . ay ; 
partners, networks and fellows as the most vulnerable and deserving oe y of its 
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is overwhelming concern for rural women’s welfare is frequently reflected in CWS 
policy and vision statements, programme proposals, records of Projects Committee and 
programme — specific Advisory Committees, partner selection and funding practices, 
project implementation, monitoring and review activities, training programmes and other 
empowering activities, and advocacy and campaign activities. It is further evident in 
various organised interactions within CWS as well as with its constituents. This concern 
has been carried over from, and expanded on, the basis of the relevant policy emphasis 
and field level experiences of ASW and other consortium members and NGOs/GROs 
supported by them in the period preceding the formation of CWS. 


More specifically, a CWS Note on Gender and Watershed has articulated several 
approaches to empowering women. These include: increasing gender awareness at 
various levels; gender analysis in watershed areas; identification of practical and strategic 
needs of women; gender-sensitive planning, implementation and monitoring ; PRA 
techniques; proper selection of villages; organising women; identification of women 


leaders; and ensuring women’s representation/participation in staff and in decision- 
making. 


Quantitative evidence on success in involving women is presented in the next chapter. 
Qualitatively, impressions gathered during several CWS meetings and field visits to 
CWS programme/project areas unmistakably lead one to the conclusion that many 
women at the grassroots level have been constructively emboldened to participate and 
share socio-economic responsibilities on equal terms with men. It may not even be 
unreasonable to observe, on the basis of these impressions, that illiterate rural women 
have shown greater sensitivity not only to gender concerns but also to the need to adopt 
family and community based integrated and consensual approaches to address them than, 
perhaps, their literate urban sisters. 


Nevertheless, as already discussed in the case of partners, there seems to be a gap 
between intentions and achievements. This gap perhaps reflects the extent to which 
gender concerns and the desirable approaches to address them have been internalised at 
non-intellectual and behavioural levels among the CWS’s core community, and among 
the CWS’s extended community comprising its participants. It may also reflect that the 
operative “arms and fingers” of CWS at the ground level — particularly the partners — 
perceive a larger universe of urgent and inter-dependent issues to be tackled in which 
gender concerns are one set among several others equally if not more important. 


CWS is aware of and concerned about this gap in intentions and achievements. Its~ - 


concern is reflected in one set of questions which have been posed in this context: 
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ort from and 
Should CWS policy mandates be changed? Is there sufficient -~ pola 
involvement of senior management? Are implementation, monitoring a eon 
ve insti 
procedures sufficiently and explicitly gender sensitive? Are there sufficient 


ivities? Is there 
mechanisms and staff? Are there enough capacity enhancement activities: 
How are gender concerns 


sufficient gender sensitivity among its particip ants? ctures? Are 
incorporated in their plans and reflected in their management board/staff structures: 


special facilities provided for working women and their children? How many have 


received training in gender concerns? 


These are all very relevant questions, the search for answers to which could form the 
basis of a separate study. But in our view, a few additional questions also need to be 
raised: What is the priority that is needed to be given to gender concerns in relation to 
other local socio-economic concerns at the grassroots level? Can gender concerns be 
integrated with various approaches to holistic socio-economic development of local 
communities and areas? Or have they to be dealt with independently, and if so, in which 
areas? Whose cooperation and support is essential to énsure that gender concerns are 
appropriately and effectively addressed? 


The suggestion which emerges from the immediately preceding and earlier discussions is 
that CWS, in consultation with its consortium members, needs to re-look at gender 
concerns in more holistic, comprehensive, integrated and multi-issue perspectives 
informed by field experiences. 


1.6. Dalits, Tribals and Other Minorities: 


In respect of these groups, as in the case of women, the issues to be dealt with are no 
doubt formidable. As a CWS note has articulated, social and religious discrimination 
(including un-touchability), threats to physical, economic and social security, child and 
bonded labour, low wages and unstable employment, landlessness, illiteracy, poor health, 
sub-caste rivalries, intemperance, etc., disproportionately characterise the Dalit situation 
in the project areas studies. However, social awareness in general and Dalit and Tribal 
women’s assertiveness in particular is found to be higher in CWS project area situations 
than among other communities and women elsewhere This is the result of better 
en organisational, and empowerment efforts by GROs on the one hand, and more 
political and administrative attention to Dalits and tribals in particular, on the other 
Even then, it would Pe their — — continue to be social and psychological, 
though of course their relative economic deprivations also need to be addressed. 
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Resources, efforts and time required for the requisite and massive social transformation 
throughout the rural areas in which CWS works are no doubt beyond its and its 
participant-organisations’ reach, specially when upper caste and upper class dominance 
remains formidable. Nevertheless, the CWS is better placed to make small though 
Significant dents in the Dalits’ and tribals’ situations not only because of factors 
mentioned above, but also because two of its three major programmes — WSD and JFM - 
primarily involve the Dalit and Tribal communities. Also GROs have been accumulating 


relevant experience in the aspects. The NPM programme, too, has attempted to focus its 
benefits on Dalits and tribals. 


CWS’s concern for Dalits and tribals is reflected in its internal policy, planning, 
implementation and monitoring frameworks and related records, and in its selection of 
programme and project partners and constituents. It also recently organised a study by 
one of its staff members, involving some of its partners, to help better integrate Dalit 
issues in its programmes. Experiencially, concerns for the welfare of Dalits and tribals 
are equally important as, if not a little more important than, any of the other major 
concerns of the partners, networks and fellows. These aspects reflect the fact that 
historically, as in the case of gender concerns, Dalit and tribal welfare concerns have 
received considerable attention in GROs and consortium members’ policies and practices 
for quite sometime even before the formation of CWS, as well as from other private and 
public agencies. They also reflect the distinct possibility that Dalit and tribal welfare 
concerns jump upwards in priority when they specifically focus on or integrate those of 
Dalit and tribal women. Such an overlap of concerns, if it may be so called, is evident in 
the policies and practices of CWS and its participant organisations. 


The above observations, however, cannot be extended to equally encompass CWS’s 
concern for the welfare of “other minorities”. Historically and at present, before and 
after CWS, these concerns have traditionally been left to be dealt with by denominational 
GROs and agencies. It is also quite probable that CWS’s apparent neglect of such 
minorities reflects their relatively negligible presence in its programme and project areas. 


In view of the above discussion, it is suggested that CWS should build on the inherent 
orientations, capabilities and experiences of its own and its participant organisations, to 
further strengthen its approaches to meet the Dalits and tribals’ psychological, social and 
economic needs in integrated through situation — specific frameworks of programme 
planning and implementation. More particularly, these concerns need to be integrated 
with those for women and other minorities in holistic community and local area 


development perspectives. 


SP) 


2. Empowerment and Self-Help: 


2.1. Training and related Activities: 


help activities have been 


powerment/ self- 
list). These 


An impressive number of training and other em . 
(see annex E for a partial 


undertaken by CWS during the last 2-3 years 


included: 


7 programmes on WSD (total participants : 170) 

3 programmes on JFM (217 participants) 

3 policy oriented programmes for partners (50 + ) 

| programme on Accounts Management (40) 

4 policy-oriented workshops (90 + ) 

3 issue-based workshops (40+ ) 

3 large meetings with external agencies (160) 

6 large meetings with CWS participant-organisations (442) 


te TH H RM RH R HR H% 


It is quite possible that several smaller/shorter duration activities of this type have not 
been included in the list at Annex E. Furthermore , a great deal of empowerment and 
capacity enhancement can be expected to have taken place during various exposure and 
field visits organised frequently, in various programme and project review meetings with 
the participant organisations and the beneficiary-participants, and through the networks. 
It is clear, however, that CWS activities here have focussed primarily on “training of 
trainers”, leaving the field-level empowerment of the beneficiary-participants to the 
respective participant organisations, and rightly so. It can also be assumed that the CWS 
focuses on empowerment, social mobilization, self-help and participatory approaches, 
and sensitivity to gender and Dalit issues are implicitly dealt with in most of its training 
and related activities, as programmes explicitly on these themes are very few. As 
brought out in the proceeding sections, there appears to be a greater need for organising 
internal training as well as for facilitating participation in external training programmes, 
a etc. for CWS staff, network coordinators and fellows. A set of questions 
related ultimately to how effective have these training and empowerment activities been , 
and to ics — they have improved the functioning of those trained, and of the 
beneficiary-participants, also needs to be answered. 


In view of these observations, the following suggestions may be considered to hel 
enhance the effectiveness and coverage of training and related empowerment activities: : 
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CWS staff, particularly in the younger age groups,. may be provided opportunities 
to continually improve their skills in participatory programme and project 
planning and monitoring, social mobilization and empowerment, computers, 
consultancy and research, and work, time and office management. 


li) Opportunities and facilities should be provided to selected and promising fellows 
to enable them to graduate to full CWS partners, or to function as similar 
consortium —funded GROs outside the CWS, with the view to extend the 
participatory empowerment and self-help approaches. 


iii) A quick exercise may be undertaken to help identify the specific training needs of 
all but specially of network coordinators and members, and suitable resource and 
institutional arrangements made to empower them further for lateral learning, 
campaigning and advocacy, technology transfer, etc. 


iv) It may be worthwhile at this stage for CWS to evaluate the effectiveness of its 
training and other empowerment activities todate, to identify newer areas for 
formal and informal empowerment for the medium term future, and to 
delete/pass on to the others some of its present programmes. 


2.2. Review Meetings, Workshops and Promotional Activities: * 


The approach of CWS for its work is based on participatory methods, as already noted. 
While the points of departure may appear to be through pro-active role from CWS staff .. 
and CWS as an organisation, such pro-active role itself is derived through interface with 
field situations and realities. It may also be remembered that a substantial part of CWS 
work is now through networks, which cover women’s empowerment, NPM, IPM, JFM, 
Watershed work and Dalit and Tribal empowerment. The networks which are in the 
forefront of planning of the work of their members in the priority aspects are also the 
institutional framework for lateral learning and solidarity. 


Examples of lateral learning are provided by the review meetings of RWDP, Women’s 
networks, JEM, IPM and NPM. These are not only for formal reporting but for 
participatory extension of ideas that are picked from each other. Review meetings also 
facilitate empowerment as when women in RWDP and women’s networks report on their 
work, deepening their confidence in themselves, apart from improving their articulation. 


SS 


Contributed by M V Sastri 
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- h 
Workshops not only promote extension of ideas but also Prony Be ae ena | 
the NPM network. NPM 1s a rare blend of three 7 
ring farmers’ participatory research; 
Such research and extension falls 
d extension methodologies. 
sion by farmers is 
sities and Indian 


by farmers, as exemplified by 
NGOs being together as a solidarity measure, nurtu 
and facilitating farmers’ participatory extension. 

outside (and is not accepted by) the mainstream research an 
But by the force of performance, NPM participatory research and eaten 
now getting recognition by such bodies as State Agriculture Univer 7 
Council of Agricultural Research. That such recognition is still grudging does il 
derogate from the fact that the breakthroughs are manifest. In the case of recent suicides 
by cotton farmers in Telangana and elsewhere, established research bodies have sought 


out information on CWS work on Cotton Pest Complex. 


CWS stress on participatory research and extension by farmers is essentially based on a 
long Indian tradition of Indigenous Technical Knowledge (ITK), which has been 
sidelined by laboratory methods of research and specialised cadre for extension. The 
latter no doubt have their place, but that should be complementary to well tested peoples’ 
methodology which is part of the Indian tradition. 


Review meetings and workshops of watershed work in Rayalaseema also add value to 
farmers’ ideas on soil conservation and on designing of water harvesting structures. 
These are not only cost-effective but sustainable. 


The promotional activities of CWS (see Annex F for a partial list of material) consist of 
imparting ideas through networks so that network members expand their activities 
"vertically as well as horizontally. The more recent idea of picking individual fellows also 
is being considered as part of the promotional activities of CWS. 


As has been mentioned above, one of the responsibilities of donors and intermediary 
organisations is to devote part of their effort to nurture voluntary agencies that are 
transparent, democratically run, and community oriented. This is because nurturing 
voluntary agencies cannot be the specialised task of some resource agencies and 
networking that of some others. The most important promotional work now is turning 
out to be encouragement to individual fellows who may be forerunners of future 
voluntary agencies. However, supportive structures are needed, so that the talents of 
individual fellows can flower, and these are stil] not in place. Capacity building of the 
individual fellows so that they can help add to capacities of communities is a difficult 
effort, and this cannot be achieved by half hearted measures. It is necessary for CWS to 
appreciate in full measure the scale of its responsibility and create 


Systems that w 
able to come upto this task. ould be 
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In Principle, it should be possible to visualise flexible medium-term planning for 
promotional activities in a three dimensional framework. One could articulate CWS’s 
relative priority areas in which promotion needs to be encouraged. The second could 
identify the CWS participants — networks, fellows, partners GROs — who may be best 
suited for such promotional work. The third could list the means — training programmes, 


review meetings, workshops, field visits, advocacy and campaigning activities, etc. — for 
the same. - 


SECTORAL SET-UPS: 


CWS activities in the three main sectors —- Watershed Development (WSD), Joint Forest 
_ Management (JFM) Non-Pesticidal Management (NPM) are coordinated by separate 
Advisory Committees. To help elicit the extent to which CWS’s basic motivations and 
expectations are reflected in the planning and implementation of the sectoral 
programmes, and the issues/problems therein, a somewhat detailed discussion of the 
Rayalaseema Watershed Development Programme (RWDP) is presented below. This is 
followed by a discussion of issues/problems in the NPM and JFM programmes. It should 
be noted here, however, that these are not new programmes for CWS and its participants. 
Considerable conceptual developments and field level experiences had accumulated 
before CWS, under the sponsorship and collaboration of ASW and other consortium 
members. It may be said nonetheless that CWS has attempted to place special emphasis 
on participation and equitable social development in these programmes, so that they can 
effectively become “peoples’ programmes”. 


iP Rayalaseema Watershed Development Programme : « 


Rayalaseema Watershed Development Programme is the largest sectoral programme with 
CWS, and this is coordinated by the RWDP Advisory Committee. The following 
discussion is based on the perusal of the records of RWDP Advisory Committee 
meetings since its inception in 1994. 


The original proposal for this programme had recognised the need to financially support 
and enhance the technical skills, capacity and confidence of the smaller GROs working in 
WSD, specially as they have traditionally worked with the more vulnerable groups and 
communities like the landless, the Dalits, tribals, women etc. It envisaged a “new” 
approach to successful and sustainable WSD, emphasising the need to leave the primary 
resource allocation and implementation decisions to the individuals or groups who 
benefit from them, and to convert the programme into a people’s movement, with 
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programmes and 


7 vernment 
capacity to mobilise and handle funds from larger parallel . he RWDP were 


other funding agencies. Thus, the following basic objectives of t 


articulated: 


; _ : icro 
: to develop the technical capacity and community organisation skills for mic 


watershed development, and 
. to demonstrate how greater consideration 
issues on the one hand, and to techno-economic € 


could be given to equity and gender 
fficiency on other. 


Further, while it was recognised that there are no easy ready made solutions to ensure 
ommended for 


greater benefits to the more vulnerable groups, specific measures were rec 
incorporating gender and environmental issues. Some of the recommended measures for 
involving women in participation include: participation in the 
PRAs and training (particularly in horticultural skills); formation of women’s thrift and 
credit groups, differential treatment for soil and conservation works benefitting women- 
headed households: increased availability of drinking water and firewood; reservation of 
particular income earning components for women; and ensuring equitable payment 


and/or recognition for work done by women. 


planning exercises, and in 


Soil and water conservation, regeneration of pastures and forests, increased availability of 
biomass for fuel, fodder and manure, and minor forest produce, and increased use of 
organic manure and humus are among the measures recommended to safeguard and 
enhance the local ecology. 


The recommended criteria for selecting the partners include: small/medium sized GROs 
with proven grassroots base and experience; good track record of financial management 
and integrity; proven community organisation skills; aptitude and interest in land based 
work; location in areas urgently requiring watershed works, with reasonably equitable 
land holdings; willingness to work on low-cost basis; assured funding from CWS 
oo members and others, and openness if not commitment to consider gender 
issues, not necessarily in this order. 


It is in the context of these programme parameters and framework that the RWDP 
Advisory Committee is assigned the key policy making and supervisory roles 


In the second and fourth years of RWDP, external evaluations are prescribed to assess: 


cost effectiveness: technical efficiency aspects: level of farmers’ participation (includi 
uding 


through their own labour) and programme “ownership”: impact on equity and gend 
nder 
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relations; programme and works sustainability; and role of watershed committees, mahila 
mandals, thrift groups and other related and emerging peoples’ organisations. 


- During April, 1994 to February, 1997, the RWDP Advisory Committee met eighteen 
times, i.e., about once every two months. From the records of these meetings, it is seen 
that the committee has endeavoured to realise coherence with the broad goals of CWS 


and the specific objectives of the RWDP proposal in the context of promoting watershed 
development, as outlined above. 


However, as is to be expected, the Advisory Committee encountered several specific 
issues and problems in adhering to the mandates during planning and implementation. 
Most of these were resolved satisfactorily by generating a consensus on ways and means 
to optimise the goals and objectives within specific external environmental and internal 
managerial — financial constraints. Such approaches included periodic introspection and 
review; bench-marking and documentation; field visits; more careful selection of 
partners; orientation and training programmes; emphasis on participatory and interactive 
planning and implementation; ensuring benefits to women and other vulnerable groups, 
and to backward areas; development and social management of common properties and 
provision of discriminatory access to them; advocacy and campaigning; strengthening 
linkages with government programmes, other funding agencies and other GROs; 
developing participatory cultural activities for local solidarity, etc., in addition to 
formation of beneficiary-participant user groups, etc. : 


Nevertheless, a few relatively difficult sets of problems remain, with no easy solutions. 
A major set of problems relates to the presence of government projects, or towns, or other 
more immediately lucrative activities (e.g., arrack or milk vending) in the vicinity of a 
watershed project. These diminish the motivation of potential beneficiary-participants 
to join the RWD programme. Another set relates to the presence of heterogeneity in the 
local population (in terms of land ownership, caste etc.,) and local area (in terms of 
degrees of backwardness, quality of land etc.,) and the presence of some groups opposed 
to this type of work. A third set of issues relates to linkages of WSD to NPM and JFM 
programmes, to the provision of other basic needs (like food, drinking water etc.,), and to 
other local sectoral and developmental activities. The last is a larger issue to be taken up 
later. To help ameliorate the first two sets of issues, the following suggestions may be 


considered: 


1) CWS needs to strengthen the “promotional” strategy for its programmes. For this, 
it should develop an easily disseminable package (in local languages as well as 
through visuals, pictorials, graphics etc.) which clearly sets out the “cutting edge” 
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ii) 


iil) 


other local opportunities. The focus should be on 


| and actual beneficiary-participants 
d more sustainable and 


of its programmes over those ol 
orienting and familiarising the potentia 


beneficiary-participants to the relatively longer term an 


more equitable advantages of CWS programmes. 


CWS should, in any case, concentrate to a greater extent on beneficiary- 
en neglected by others, or are not likely to 


participants and areas, which have be | 
-region. It 


benefit from non-CWS activities and programmes in a particular sub 
could even vacate sub-regions where such non-CWS benefits become more 


attractive to the overwhelming majority of the beneficiary-participants. 


Participation through own labour is no doubt a proven strategy for encouraging 
programme ownership among the beneficiary-participants. In the initial stage, 
however, it may be necessary to offer locally competitive wages in full, specially 
for developing common properties, unless proportionate in-kind benefits (e.g. 
greater and cheaper/free availability of and access to fodder, minor forest produce 
etc.,) can compensate for the lower financial return to the beneficiary- 
participants’ labour. The proportion of wages paid in cash could be reduced 
gradually: say, 100% in the first year, 75% in the second year, and 50% from 
third year onwards. The area specific details of these suggestions would need to 
be worked out in consultation with the concerned partners, networks and 
beneficiary-participants. 


The heterogeneities in local population and local areas cannot obviously be 
wished away, and should, instead, be taken up as a challenge. The concerned 
CWS forums (e.g. the advisory committees), staff and partners appear to be doing 
their best to concentrate the programme benefits in such heterogeneous 
circumstances on the most disadvantaged groups of people and areas. However 
such attempts need not completely exclude or antagonise the more advantaees 
groups and areas in the interest of promoting local solidarity. 


ee if not opposition from the more ideologically organised local 
Opposition groups can be softened through more effective Orientation 
a and social mobilization of the beneficiary-participants, and duce 
———s communication with, and orientation of, the appositig groups. F 

this, it would be advisable to create sub-regional networks of local GROsNGte 
“a enhance the collective capacity to soften opposition. Such networks could. f ‘ 
instance, consider extending the benefits of their constitutents’ program oak 
the families of the opposition groups, if they can be identified sa 
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If all these fail, appropriate administrative and political support and protection 
may be sought, as a last resort, depending on the extent to which the beneficiary- 


participants themselves can cooperate with the authorities. This last approach, 
however, could have its own problems. 


oN Joint Forest Management and Non-Pesticidal Management : 


These two programmes are relatively smaller in scope and coverage as compared to the 
RWDP. However, as in the case of WSD, CWS was able to build on the earlier 
conceptual origins as well as GROs’ experiences and accumulated developments in these 
sectors. This enabled CWS to launch these programmes with a great deal of internal 


confidence and external support to realise a reasonable measure of success in a relatively 
short period. 


From the minutes of the NPM Advisory Committee and the JFM Advisory Committee 
and from other CWS records and notes, it can be reasonably inferred that the original 
motivations and expectations of CWS are strongly reflected in the vision, planning and 
implementation of these two programmes also. This is specially so in terms of focussing 
these programmes primarily on the most vulnerable and neglected communities (women 
in particular) and areas. It is also observed that activities of both NPM and JFM have 
been relatively more successful in effectively involving the concerned governmental and 
technical agencies, and in influencing the relevant public policies and procedures and 
implementation frame-works. 


2.1- JFM: 

The CWS’s JFM programme has assiduously drawn on the experiences as well as 
observed shortfalls in the government/World Bank sponsored programme areas, and has 
successfully involved the A.P.Forest Department and local government functionaries to 
help modify the focus in favour of the CWS vision, motivations and expectations. 
However, a few major issues have yet to be resolved satisfactorily. 


One issue, as articulated in one of the JFM Advisory Committee meetings is: how “joint” 
is JEM? In the absence of absolute or objective criteria to assess “jointness”, one has to 
look for indicators over time, and across beneficiary-participants’ communities and areas. 
Some of the recognised constraints in increasing jointness include the relative absence of 
micro-planning skills among GROs and concerned officials, and irregular meetings of 
concerned local committees. A perhaps less articulated though implicit constraint is the 
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attitude of government officials and agencies that the government is the own of forests 
and such other “free” public resources on which the poor living 1n their vicinities depend 


critically. 


or issues, not unconnected with the first, relates to usufruct rights 


The second set of maj , 
and sharing of forest produce and revenues, particularly from timber and beedi leaves, 
akshna Samithies (VSSs). A 


between the government corporation and the Vana Samr 
related issue is the modalities of handling smugglers and poachers through government 


and Forest Department agencies on the one hand and through local social control groups 
on the other. A third set of issues relates to the modalities and availability of government 
funding of GROs in unreserved forests and areas uncovered by the government project. 
A fourth issue is the need to mobilise the government to pass specific legislation on JFM 
in the entire state, with explicit recognition of the roles NGOs/GROs can play in 
promoting participatory and equitable management of forests. An emerging national 
policy issue, as brought out recently in a joint state level meeting in Hyderabad, is the 
extent to which the relevant decision-making and management aspects are to be shared (if 
at all) between the local panchayat bodies and the forest protection committees/VSSs. 


The JFM Advisory Committees is seized of all these issues and has been deliberating on 
approaches to resolve them. These approaches are in the right direction. At the general 
level and without recounting them here, it only needs to be said that these efforts have to 
continue. The following specific suggestions can also be considered to help enhance the 
chances and shorten the time horizon of success in this sector: 


i) More efforts need to be made by CWS to appropriately publicise the “success” 
— through dissemination of data, pictorials and other means (as is being done 
in the case of NPM). Such a promotional effort needs to be addressed not only to 
the non-CWS community areas, GROs and NGOs, but also specially to the 
concerned government agencies and influential decision and opinion makers 


ii) — a <_ effective and accessible grievance-response mechanism needs to b 
institutionalised at the local level. This should enable the local VSSs ie 
— — > , 5 
and beneficiary-participants to address their grievances directly to the concerned 


local ionari 
| government agencies and functionaries, with some initial empower 
inputs from CWS, for effective and timely redressal : = 


ill While y ns 
) , much has been done b CWS to focus the programme on local conditio 
and issue y ic effort genous 
know edge and existing community institutions and networks and to | fr 
, O learn trom 
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the experiences of similar forest protection committees in other areas in the 
country. 


* 2.2. NPM: 


CWS’s NPM programme, though relatively limited in coverage, has perhaps been most 
successful in terms of drawing on external technical and training expertise, and in 
integrating it with CWS’s motivations and concerns regarding locally sustainable 
ecology, agriculture and equity, and with its approaches towards social mobilization, 
empowerment, and participation at the grass-roots level. This programme also has 
technology transfer as its most important component. As such, as already noted, its 
participatory action research and participatory extension and implementation approaches 
reflect the fundamental motivation to convert the relevant technology transfer activities 
into a participatory peoples’ programme. It would also appear that this programme has 
generated and disseminated maximum publicity and campaign materials to enhance 
awareness, sensitivity and empowerment among farmers. 


However, one major problem this programme has run into is the farmers’ continuing 
preference for chemical insecticides, as evident from the records of various NPM 
Advisory Committee meetings and other CWS notes and documents. The reasons for 
this preference include the farmers’ perceptions based on their short run experiences 
regarding better yields, and quicker response and effectiveness when insecticides are 
used. Easier availability of insecticides supplied and credit to purchase them, more 
aggressive marketing by insecticide producers and dealers, and recommended practices 
by most government agencies which favour insecticides further contribute to this 
preference. It would also appear, from the deliberations in a recent national workshop 
jointly convened by CWS and MANAGE on the subject in Hyderabad, that CWS has to 
contend with the fact that the scientific and bureaucratic communities are not yet 
convinced about NPM as the exclusive feasible solution, at least in the near future. 


Secondly, it is recognised that not much progress has been made in encouraging 
individual farmers’ own initiatives for developing innovative methods of natural pest 


control. 
To help address these issues, the following suggestions may be considered: 


i) The concept and grounding of Integrated Pest Management (IPM) need to be 
given top priority. This involves the development and propagation of more pest- 
resistant/tolerant varieties of crops, and mixed packages of chemical and 
natural/biological pesticides. _ Such packages should -help optimise total 
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iii) 


iv) 


v) 


omic benefits to the farmers. It is 


ricultural productivity and ecological and econ = , | 
Z s on with symbiotic relationship 


a happy coincidence that such IPM project also 1 
with NPM. 


Efforts for promotion of NPM need to be further strengthened, particularly 
focussing on suitable dissemination of short term and long term economic, 


benefits and costs of both types of pest control at the grass- 


ecological and social 
Group 


roots level, and of lead/success story experiences on the ground. 
motivation and experience — sharing techniques may be employed to promote the 


adoption of suitable packages in this background. 


Necessary financial, technical and organisational support may be provided to 
encourage innovative individual farmers to evolve, standardise and disseminate 
innovative and cost effective indigenous pest control methods. After due 
experimentation and testing, such individually developed indigenous, natural 
methods could be propagated through demonstrations, farmers’ meetings, 


exposure visits, training and campaign materials, etc. 


CWS’s concept of offering fellowships can be extended to promising innovative 
farmers, who could also be encouraged to form their own networks to share 
experience and reinforce, integrate and propagate each other’s innovations. 


While CWS’s efforts to involve the concerned external technical and public 
agencies in NPM and JFM are laudable, its mission of propagating such practices 
as “ peoples’ movements” should also get internalised in the policies and 
activities of the public and technical agencies in the medium and long run. In 
terms of CWS’s own approach, this implies appropriately re-orienting and 
empowering the much more resource-endowed and larger public agencies like the 
Departments of Agriculture, Environment, Science and Technology etc., an 
ambitious but a worthwhile long term mission. More immediately, the CWS 
could campaign for more R & D funds to the concerned agencies as well as to 


itself, to promote the development and propagation of natural pest control 
methods as well as of pest resistant varieties of crops. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES : 
PARTICIPANTS’ OBSERVATIONS 


A. INTRODUCTION: 


In this chapter we present the highlights of the responses to the questionnaire by 39 chief 
functionaries of partners, 6 network co-ordinators, 14 fellows and 11 CWS staff members. The 
questionnaire had asked the respondents to indicate whether, in their individual assessment, the 
various components of administrative, financial, organisational and_professional-technical 
supports provided by CWS, were very satisfactory, satisfactory, or not so satisfactory. If their 
response to any of the items was less than very satisfactory, they were asked to give brief reasons 


therefor, and make specific suggestions to help improve the CWS support systems and its overall 
functioning and effectiveness. 


The objective responses have been summarised and presented at Annex G. In the next 
sub-section, we present an overview of the responses. This is followed by a discussion, based 
on the analysis of the responses, to elicit the major concerns and areas requiring improvement. 
In the last sub-section, we present a summary of the major suggestions and recommendations 
made by the respondents in the questionnaire and by the participants of ACM, ’98. 


B. OVERVIEW OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES: 


Table IV.1. summarises the participants’ average responses in respective percentages to nine 
major items in the questionnaire. The responses from chief functionaries of partners, network 
co-ordinators, fellows and CWS staff members have been averaged over the number of sub- 
items on which responses were indicated (shown in table as Average), and the overall total 
number of sub-items (Alternative Average). The Alternative Averages are lower than Averages 
whenever the sub-item response spaces in the questionnaire were left blank, or were shown as 
“don’t know/not applicable”. 


In terms of overall satisfaction from CWS’s support systems’ functioning and effectiveness, it is 
seen from the table (overall average) that 57% of the total of 70 participant-respondents (P-Rs) 
are very satisfied, while only 4% are not so satisfied, the balance proportion being satisfied. 
However, these proportions vary noticeably among groups of respondents: While 70% of the 
fellows are on the average very satisfied, only 31% of the staff are very satisfied, the partners 
and networks falling in between in declining order. Correspondingly, relatively high proportions 


of networks and staff are not so satisfied. 
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Average of Questionnaire Responses by Cate 


Table IV.1 


gory of Respondents (in per cent of respondents) 


Al 


7. 


Very satisfactory Not so satisfactory 


Wa 
ct 
i 
— 
—" 
Ww 


Procedures and Time taken | a) 72 
b) 


Roles and Functions of | a) | 53 
Committee b) 


Quality of Organisation at | a) | 54 
support b) 


a 

& 
— BL —) 
Oo VW Mies we GT GK 


Quality of support by CWS | a) | 75 5 2/ 139 
staff b) See 5 10 
Specific development | a) | 82 | 48 | 82 | 15 | 56 | 5 i ie ie 5 13 | 42 
activities b) be 2 hehe 3 6 14 


— 
Oo f 


Overall functioning of CWS | a) | 79 | 63 4Z yit 73 17 9 29 
b) 2 3 1 5 
Overall effectiveness of ; 43 25 7 7 13 
CWS 1] 7 
Overall Average ; 64 70 131 | 57 76 9 15 | 47 
Overall Alternative Average | b) 4 au 2 11 
Notes: 1. a) Represents average based on actual number of responses on sub-items. 


b) Represents average based on actual number of responses plus the number 
of not applicable/don’t know/blank responses. 
2. Alternative Averages (b) are shown only when different from Averages(a). 
3. Decimals have been rounded off. 


Source ; Annex G. 
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From the table it is possible to list the broad items in which the proportions of very satisfied P-R 


sub-groups are lowest. These items are, thus, indicative of areas of concern requiring improved 
responses from CWS. They are shown in Table IV.2 below. 


Table IV.2 


P-R Sub Group-wise Items with Lower Satisfied Proportions 


P-R Sub Group 
a) Partners 


Items (proportion very satisfied) 
Overall effectiveness (43%) 


2. Roles and functions of committees (53%). 
3 


Quality of organisational support (54%) 
b) Networks E Roles and functions of committees (33%). 
2 Quality of organisational support (42%). 
a. Overall effectiveness (46%). 
4 


Specific development activities (48%). 


c) Fellows Financial support (30%). 


Overall effectiveness (59%). 

Specific development activities (15%). 
Overall effectiveness (25%). 

Support by staff (25%). 


2 

3 

4. Quality of organisational support (29%). 
5 Financial support (31%) 


Source: Table IV.1 


Interestingly, this table shows that overall effectiveness of CWS is an area in which 
proportionate satisfaction is lower for all the four P-R sub-groups. Quality of organisational 
support elicits lower levels of very satisfied proportions for three sub-groups, namely, partners, 
networks and staff. Roles and functions of committees, specific developmental activities and 
financial support are each not very satisfactory for two of the sub-groups. It is also worth noting 
from both these tables that the staff have no items for which their proportion of the very satisfied 
is higher than 42%. It is also to be noted that the Alternate Average proportions of the not so 
satisfied are much lower when all the sub-items — whether responded to or not — are considered. 
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is elicit areas in which improvements need to be 
rtions of the very satisfied are low, as 
stions can be considered. 


We recall that the major purpose of this study 
made by CWS. Such areas would be those where the propo 
brought out above. From this perspective, the following broad sugge 


CWS should consider suitably modifying its policies, systems and processes: 


ce its overall field level effectiveness and impact, particularly through its 


i) to enhan 
partners, 

ii) to improve the quality of organisational support provided, particularly to its staff and 
networks; 


iii) to provide better financial support, particularly to its staff and fellows; 


to improve the functioning of its various committees, particularly those dealing with its 
staff and networks; and 


v) to provide more frequent and effective specific developmental activities, particularly for 


its staff and networks. 


It may also be inferred from the above that, as perceived by themselves, generally the staff and 
the networks are in need of greater attention than the partners and the fellows. 


How specifically the above broad policy concerns can be addressed by CWS, as suggested by the 
P-Rs, will be discussed later in this chapter. 


The above logic of inferring potential areas of CWS’s policy concerns as indicated by the P-Rs 
has been adopted as a short-cut. A more rigorous approach would be to infer these concerns on 
the basis of weighted averages of each P-R sub-group’s itemwise responses (very satisfactory, 
satisfactory, and not so satisfactory, weighted, say as 3,2 and 1 respectively). More rigorously 
still, the questionnaire itself could have been personally administered to each respondent to help 
ensure common understandings and perspectives across the respondents. Due to time and 
resource constraints neither of these two more rigorous approaches could be adopted. It may not 
be unreasonable to assume, however, that while the inferences from the more rigorous methods 
can be drawn with greater confidence, they may not turn out to be significantly different fr 

those arrived at through the short-cut method. With this qualification, we now turn to a . 


detailed analysis of the responses to narrow in on specific areas of concern and improv t 
ement. 
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C. SPECIFIC AREAS OF CONCERN : 
tO A ERLY S 


Applying the logic of the previous section, potential areas of policy concern for CWS as 


indicated by the P-Rs’ sub-item-wise responses can be inferred from Annex G. These inferences 
are presented in Table IV.3. The following observations can hel 


p the interpretation of what is 
presented: 


- Figures in parentheses are percentages of P-Rs who are less than very satisfied d (i.e., the 


sum of satisfied and not so satisfied proportions) on the sub-item, the balance percentages 
ye — the given figure) being very satisfied. 


: If the percentage of P-Rs who are less than very satisfied is significantly less than 50, the 
respective space is left blank. In other words, a particular sub-item is included as a 


potential area of policy concern/improvement only if the proportion of P-Rs not very 
satisfied is significantly more than half. 


- In case of a few sub-groups of P-Rs, e.g. staff and networks, sub-items with only the 
highest sums of less than very satisfied response proportions have been considered, even 
if the corresponding sums of response proportions for other sub-items are more than half. 


——— 
aaa Zway ry and Ir tern 
S7WN 


see 2 


TABLE IV.3. 
cipant — Respondents 
Fellows 


Specific Areas of improvement as indicated by Parti 


Administrative & Financial 
Support 


Extent of AS 
(73) 


Extent of AS (41) 


Extent of AS (36) Neutrality, fairness 
and 
Transparency of 
AS (50 each) 
Exten/quantum | Extent/quantum & 


Administrative Support (AS) 


Extent/quantu 


Financial Support Duration of FS 
inanc 


f FS (59 responsiveness (86) mR 
ah - FS & flexibility of Timeliness of FS Duration and 
(56) FS (50 each) (79) Timeliness of 


Extent/quantum FS (73 each) 


Of FS (71) 


Acceptance/ 
rejection of 
applicants for 
CWS 

Support (73) 


Specific procedures 
and time taken 


Projects and 
Advisory 
Committees 
and Board of 
Trustees 
(67 each) 


Advisory Projects and 

Committees and | Advisory 

Boards of Committees and 

Trustees (49each) | Board of Trustees 
(67 each) 


Specific roles and functions 


Organisational and other 
support 


Social 
mobilisation of 
B.Ps(91) 


Support for 
organisational 
development and 
Impact on other 
vulnerables (43 
each) 


Overall Quality Impact on | Interactions with 

landless (59) outside 
practitioners (100) 

Interactions with | 

funding agencies | Impact on_ other 

and outside | vulnerables (83) 

practitioners (54 

each) 


Financial 
Management, 
advocacy and 
campaigning 


Empowerment of 
women (51) 


Empowerment 
of B-Ps 
Empowerment 
of Ps, 

Ns.Fs & staff 
impact on 
landless, and 
impact on 
vulnerables (82 
each) 


Participation of 
B-Ps, and impact 
on Dalits (49 
each) 


Support by CWS staff Promptness of “ 


Response (67) 


Frequency of 
Visits(91) 


Note : See text for explanation and clarifications Source : Annex G 
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The quickest way to prioritise the issues concerns requiring immediate policy, 


resource responses would be to select those for which the less than ver 
proportions are highest 


(intra-group priorities). 


structural and 
y satisfied response 
~ Le., for which the response proportions of the very satisfied are lowest 


The second approach to prioritisation would be to select those issues concerns which are 


common to two or more P-R sub-groups (inter-group priorities). List of issues based on these 
approaches are presented in Table IV .4. 


Table IV.4. 


Inter-Group and Intra-Group Priority Areas of Concern 


Inter-Group/Common priorities 


Intra-Group Specific _ priorities 
excluding those in Column 1 

‘ duration timeliness and | Acceptance/rejection procedures for 
responsiveness of financial support (for partners, 
networks, fellows, staff) 


I. Administrative & | Extent/quantum, 
Financial support 


Extent of administrative support (P and S) 


Roles and functions of various committees and 
Board of Trustees (N and S) 
Impact on other vulnerables (N,F,S) 


II. Organisational 


Interactions with funding agencies (P) 
& other support 


Frequency and effectiveness of empowerment 
activities (P,N,S) 


Promptness of response by CWS staff 
(N) 


Frequency and effectiveness of internal evaluations 
(P,N,S). 


Social mobilisation, Frequency and 
effectiveness of management 
committees/meetings and _ onsite 
visits(S) 


Impact on Dalits and landless (P,S) 


Interactions with outside practitioners (P,N) 


Ii]. Overall Focussing benefits on other vulnerables (Partners, | Income/employment security (P) 
functioning & Networks, Fellows and staff) 
Effectiveness 


Sensitivity to policy and external environmental 
factors, Gender and ecology issues, and pro- 
activeness (P,N,S) 


Focussing benefits on landless, Dalits 
(S) 


Access to cash crops, forest produce,. fodder, other 
common resources (P,N,S) 


Food security, flood control (P,S) 


Influencing policies, external agencies etc. (N,F) 


Access to finance and credit (P,N) 


Access to technical support (N,S) 
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s in issues/concerns, as revealed by the P-Rs, 
h CWS could improve its functioning and 
V.4 would suggest a recurring common 
landless and Dalits. Another 


This list of inter-group and intra-group prioritie 
automatically suggests several areas in whic 
effectiveness. A further frequency analysis of Table | 


concern for other vulnerables (including other minorities), eur 
recurring area of common concern is the sensitivity to and influence on external (including 


funding) agencies, environemnt etc. Both these concerns of the P-Rs are inter-related, and 
reinforce the need for CWS to start considering more comprehensive and integrated community 
and area based approaches, as brought out in Chapter III. The other areas of concern can be 
suitably responded to in the framework of these more “solidarity-including”’ approaches. 


We now turn to sumarising the many reasons for less than very satisfactory responses, and the 
suggestions which the P-Rs have communicated in their responses to the questionnaire, and at 
the ACM - 98. The ACM’s suggestions have integrated with those emerging from the 
questionnaire and it is found that these have been mutually re-enforced. 


D. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT: 
Numerically, it is interesting to note that the 39 partners communicated as many as 69 reasons 
for less than very satisfactory responses, and 70 specific suggestions for improvement. These 
figures for the partners are highest partly because of their larger number. The corresponding 
figures for fellows are 21 reasons and 38 suggestions, for staff 17 and 20, and for networks 7 
and 9 respectively, again reflecting some correlation to their respective sample sizes. From the 
abstract of the responses, it is also useful to mention that the number of reasons and suggestions 
given by partners and fellows in each of the sections/sub-sections of the questionnaire were 
lower at the end of the questionnaire, suggesting a “response-fatigue”’. 


In the total of 114 reasons and 138 suggestions by the P-Rs, some are repetitive and a few 
others are not of much substance, but most are worth looking into when evolving specific 
responses by CWS for the future. As they would have taken 20 pages of space, they have not 
been epee ‘sale but should be accessible in the set of supporting papers and abstracts 
generated for this study and deposited with CWS. Belo 

a ie Ww, we provide a summary of the major 


nar henry with the nite of the P-Rs suggestions, it is worth noting that 
| y, the reasons given by the P-Rs for less than very satisfactory re 
grouped into three. One set of reasons is related t ini es eae Fi 
including the preceived inadequacy of access to ro ecotnce sillier ‘tinue coniie 
_. oak pap organisations, transparency/neutrality/fairness of systems and eles ¢ x 
: ; mae set of reasons is related to perceived inadequacy of budgetary and sical l nae 
“ sofa: of ate and field visits, salaries, office and related ietasriee addi sonal 
ed P , a evelopment, etc. A related perception among the P-Rs is that there ine 

ganisational disparities in the budgetary and financial supports provided. The Hird oct ol 

et Oo 


reasons is related to the multiplicit iviti 
y of activities in i 
inadequate staff. to be handled in insufficient time and with 


The specific major suggesti 
: Suggestions by the P-Rs_ have b ivi Ww 
7 7 : een divi 
developmental in nature and those which are structural and Me sa a 
S\ Ic. 
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ie Developmental Suggestions: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


v) 
v1) 
Vil) 


viii) 


ix) 


To enhance solidarity, 


to reduce the influence of vested interests, and to overcome 
the relative neglect 


of other minorities, CWS needs to adopt more holistic 


community development based approaches in the long run with equal emphasis 
on the development of both men and women. 


Such approaches should include some measures to provide security in terms of 


employment, income, food and health, with the short run focus on the more 
vulnerables. 


Within this frame-work, more support should be provided to enhance the 
involvement and participation of women, particularly in JEM and NPM. 


More attention needs to be given to developing skills for conflict resolution and 
leadership. Generally, there is a perceived need for more interactions, training and 
exposure, particularly but not exclusively for CWS staff and the beneficiary- 
participants in areas such as socio-economic development, professional-technical 
skills, project and programme and financial management, providing guidance at 
various levels, mobilising resources, cost-effectiveness, etc. 


Provide improved credit access to the beneficiary-participants, possibly through ~ 
more revolving funds. 


Undertake more effective lobbying, campaigning, promotional efforts/publicity 
and information sharing on CWS activities. 


Enhance support for sustainable organisational development, addiitional staff and 
infrastructure, travel and field visits, etc. 


Enhance technical and extension support particularly for NPM. 


Maintain reasonable balance between the priorities of CWS and those of the 
funding agencies. 


The above suggestions primarily refer to the need for improving CWS’s effectiveness in terms of 
promoting overall solidarity, social mobilisation and empowerment. The suggestions below 
address issues related to improving the CWS systems and processes for greater efficiency and 
better decision making and activity management. 


De System —Related Suggestions: 


i) 


ii) 


Enhance the roles and involvement of members of the Board of Trustees and 
Advisory Committees. 


Enhance administrative and financial support for continuity, consolidation and 
expansion of activities, with special attention to the newer participants. 


) 


til) 


lv) 


v) 


vi) 


Vil) 


oss groups, regions and states. State-level 


Provide more uniform supports acr 
d to help ensure this. 


committees and ACMs could be organise 


ams wherever possible, to save 


Delegate decision making to smaller local units/te 
accountability. 


time and resources and improve responsibility and 


periodicity and effectiveness of monitoring and 
r response to unexpected, changing conditions. 
documentation and experience and 


Improve the timeliness, 
evaluation activities to enable faste 
This should also cover improvements in 


information sharing. 


Selection, evaluation and continuity of support of participants should be based 
more on quality of performance and future potential than on purely financial and 
technical criteria. In case of resource constraints, focus support on suitably 


prioritised activities. 


Undertake an exercise to rationalise and re-structure work loads and staff for 
improved time, resource and activity management. 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


It may be recalled that this evaluation study has tried to focus on what CWS has not performed 
very satisfactorily in the context of its overall objectives and organisational vision. The 
underlying questions for which answers have been sought include: 


1) In which areas of its activities has CWS not performed very satisfactorily? 
il) What are the likely reasons for such less than very satisfactory performance? 
lil) What possible suggestions and recommendations can help CWS improve its 


performance to more satisfactory levels? 


This is a partial approach, in that it focusses on relative shortfalls and weaknesses alone. It 
doesnot attempt to analyse and learn from CWS’s successes and strengths in areas where it has 
performed very satisfactorily. Its success areas based on its strengths are many, as amply evident 
in its many internal documents and papers, and in the responses to the questionnaire, and equally 
importantly, from the very favourable impressions gathered during several internal meetings, 
interactions with several partners, fellows and networks, and on-site visits. However, due to 
time and resource constraints, it has not been possible to elicit the reasons for very satisfactory 
performance and draw lessons therefrom. It is hoped, nevertheless, that the partial approach 
adopted here is not interpreted to suggest that the CWS has only weaknesses, and no strengths. 


The suggestions and recommendations which have emerged in Chapters II and IV are far too 
many, too specific and too contextual to reproduce them here. This, again, is not to belittle their 
value, as they cover many useful, operational ideas for improving specific areas of CWS 


systems, procedures, functions and activities. 


The suggestions and recommendations which are summarised below are referred to as “major” 
only in the sense that they address broader and prospective policy issues for the consideration of 
the CWS. Before proceeding with their summary, it is useful to recall that the suggestions and 
recommendations in this study have emerged from a participatory process of evaluation, as 
recurringly emphasised in the preceding chapters. It is from this that they derive their basic 


value and credibility. 


1) There is a need to consider evolving, in the medium and long term, more holistic, 
comprehensive and integrated but at the same time flexible approaches and 


a 


iit) 


iv) 


ble — in the sense of “antyodya” — and pie 
iti areas. iS 
sustainable social and economic development of COMIEEALSES and st 
CWS could consider socially mobilising and empower g 
networks, fellows, and through them, the ultimate - 
to help enhance economic security of the vulnerable 


d other 
sections in terms of income, employment, personal assets, food, water an 


basic needs like primary health and education, as well as to help enhance 
ective human and material resources. 


strategies to facilitate equita 


suggests that 
participants — partners, 
beneficiary - participants — 


Se . ees i 
roductivity of their individual and co . 5 
: the CWS participants need to be socially mobilised and 


Simultaneously, | ons 
their common economic and social rights and problems, 


empowered to recognise 


and evolve and implement collective approaches and strategies towards the 


assertion of their rights and redressal of their problems. 


Such a more balanced socio-economic focus on local community .and area 
development need not involve directly supporting economic activities, and can be 
initiated with watershed development, joint forest management and/or non- 
pesticidal management as the CWS’s entry points, and facilitated through 
appropriate social action and empowerment. 


There is a similar need for more comprehensive approaches which selectively 
integrate and benefit from potential linkage between watershed development, JFM 
and NPM, wherever possible. 


CWS also needs to consider spreading its activities more uniformly, but not thinly, 
across the states. This will help facilitate better experience sharing and interactive 
learning across the states, specially if CWS continues to emphasise coverage of 
more or less similarly neglected communities and areas in these states. 


It is instructive to recall that during the 1980s, ASW had gradually given up its 
approach focussing exclusively on the development of children, as it was realised 
that the children’s development cannot be separated from the development of the 
families and communities of which they are members. Similarly, it may be time 
now, or soon in the near future, to view the development problems of women in 


the more holistic context of the development of the families and communities and 


areas in which they live. This is not to say, however, that continuing efforts may 


not be required to enhance gender sensitivity at all levels. 
women 


, Further, some residual 
— specific problems —- e.g women’s special health care needs, their 


equitable access to specific resources etc. - would have to be dealt with through 
more women-focussed strategies. 
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v1) 


vii) 


Vii) 


x) 


Hopefully, with more enhanced gender Sensitivity in the larger community in 


general and decision and opinion makers in particular, it would be easier to redress 
women's specific issues through holistic and integrated community and area based 
approaches and strategies. More optimistically, the number and frequency of such 


issues themselves may come down when more comprehensive strategies are 
adopted. 


Similarly, the majority of Dalits’ and tribals’ concerns should get integrated into 
holistic community and area development approaches — which should not, to the 
extent possible, neglect the development of “heterogeneous” communities (with 
wide caste/ethnic variations and income disparities) or areas (with a mixture of 
dry/rain-fed, forest/non-forest, etc.), in the interest of promoting local solidarity. 
This may be a more challenging and harder option than working in more 
homogeneous communities and areas. 


Networks need to be encouraged and empowered to take up time-bound project- 
like activities, as is the case with WASSAN and NP-IPM. 


Fellows should be encouraged and empowered (eventually —-say, within five 
years) to set up their own GROs which can qualify to become CWS partners 
and/or can mobilise resources outside the CWS consortium. 


There is a significant felt-need to increase opportunities for technical and 
managerial training, exposure/field visits, workshop/seminar participation, and 
other orientation and skill enhancement activities particularly for the CWS staff, 
but also more generally for network co-ordinators, fellows and partners’ chief 


functionaries. 


CWS has to evolve more effective strategies for marketing its success stories and 
activities, specially in areas where approaches not recommended by CWS - e.g. 
chemical-pesticidal management, top-down bureaucratic-politicised watershed 
development, non-participatory forest management etc. — remain more attractive 


to the potential beneficiary — participants. 


Individuals at the grassroots should be encouraged to scientifically develop, codify 
and disseminate indigenous technical and institutional knowledge about farming 
and other activities through CWS fellowships. 


ao 


xi) Local and state-level networks of CWS partners and fellows as well as non-CWS 
GROs need to be organised and empowered to deal with and pacify local 
d, and to advocate, campaign, lobby with, re- 


resistance groups, on the one han 
local public and private resource and technical 


orient, and mobilise local and non- 


agencies, on the other. 


In conclusion, it would be desirable and useful to focus CWS activities on the word “Solidarity” 


-solidarity within a targeted local community, between such local communities in one state, 


between similar communities across the states, and solidarity, between the under-developed and 
the developed sections within a community, across communities and states, and across the 


international South and the North. 
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ANN INIEVES 


~ ANNEX — A* 


SUMMARY OF Cws ACTIVITIES AND COVERAGE : 


I INTRODUCTION : 


As described in the main report, CWS presence in some states of the country has been 


entirely fortuitous. It is thus that, at present, CWS is functioning in the states of Bihar. 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. 


I CWS has taken over the work that was the concern of ASW. This take-over was spread 
Over a period. In the ASW phase, the beginning years saw work for children. ASW 
moved away from that in favour of social action, which was what was taken over by 
CWS. Social action had to be given content and through a process of organisational 
learning, the following have been included by CWS as the content of social action : 


a) Organisation of the poor. 
b) Education of the organised poor. 
c) Assertion by the organised poor for their entitlements. 


d) Gender sensitising with a view to bring about reduction in the distance between 


sexes. 
e) Working with dalits. 
f) Working with minorities. 
g) Working for healthy environment. 
h) Relief work in areas where CWS-related NGOs function. 


Ii The above obviously cannot be mutually exclusive areas. Thus, CWS work with the poor, 
invariably, covers dalits, dalit women and also environment; in environment the poor 
have areal stake. Ofcourse, the environment stakes of the poor take different forms in 
different contexts. The priorities will be decided by the perceptions of the poor, which 
have to be respected. It is thus that CWS has been involved in the following programmes 


in different states : 


——$—$—$ $$ 
* Contributed by M V Sastri i 


A) 


B) 


C) 


D) 


Tamil Nadu 


i) 


Work with women for assertion of human rights. 


Eco-friendly development of small and marginal farms owned by women. 


stal issues like tour- 
Cam 


ism. industrialisation, protection of coastal forests etc. 


paigning against shrimp cultivation, and around other coa 


Andhra Pradesh : 


i) 
ii) 


iii) 


v) 


v1) 


Vil) 


Human rights problems of dalits. 

Campaigns by women and women’s groups against violation of human rights of 
women. 

Eco-friendly management of pests through networks of small and marginal farmers 
in drylands. : | 

Propagation of the idea of organic farming and Permaculture through platforms of 
farmers. 

Joint Forest Management and empowerment of forest-dwellers through the catalytic 


inputs of NGOs. 


Watershed development through NGO initiatives and through collaboration with 
government ; organisation of networks of watershed groups. 


Training of functionaries of Panchayat Raj Institutions. 


Maharashtra: 


Eco-friendly management of pests. 


Orissa - 


i) 


Organisation of tribals towards their claiming their entitlements of minor forest pro- 
duce. 


Organisation of dalits. 
Networking of women’s groups. 


Eco-friendly agriculture. 
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BE) 


Bihar : 


1) Organising groups and educating them on the root causes of the flood havoc in 
North Bihar and campaigning against people-unfriendly policies of flood-control. 


it) | Educating on the causes of drought and preparing people for watershed develop- 
ment. 


11) Organisation of women’s groups for assertion of their rights. 


iv) Training for tribal self-rule. 


The above imperfectly sums up the several dimensions and concerns of CWS work. In 
each of the above, documentation, evaluation of what is attempted and training of groups 
are built. Collective deliberations and democratic decision making are the processes 
which are underlined. 


The mechanisms for the above work are small NGOs, networks of NGOs and individual 
fellows, the last being the latest addition with the expectation that some of the individual 
fellows may eventually become the focal points of active NGOs. 


In all its work, CWS encourages healthy questioning of the establishment wherever nec- 
essary, and fruitful cooperation with the establishment whenever warranted. 


Each year’s work is rounded off by an Annual Consultative Meeting (ACM) of NGO 
partners, network member groups and individual fellows. This is visualised as an exercise 
in democratic functioning and training of groups in such roles as resource allocation and 
focussing on neglected sectors. The ultimate aim of the process is that it should be taken 
forward by the NGOs to the grassroots, to lay down the basement for eventual world 


solidarity through the coming together of grassroots bodies. 
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ANNEX-C* 


LIST OF CWS PARTNERS, NETWORKS, AND FELLOWS 


I. ANDHRA PRADESH : 


Partners : 

I) Sarada Valley Development Samithi (SVDS) 

2) Santoshi Mahila Abhyudaya Samithi (SMAS) 

3) Samatha Vidya Vyavasaya Abhivrudhi Samkshema Sangham (SVVASS) 

4) Society Promoting Enlightment and Knowledge in Development Incorporated Actions 
(SPEAK INDIA) 

5) Health Education Leadership Promoting Society (HELPS) 

6) Modern Architects for Rural India (MARI) 

7) Social Education and Voluntary Action (SEVA) 

8) Peoples Action for Creative Education (PEACE) 

9) Centre for Rural Operation Programmes Society (CROPS) 

10)  Adarsha Rural Integrated Development Society (ARIDS) 

11) Anna Rural Development Society (ARDS) 

12) Socio-Economic & Cultural Upliftment in Rural Environment (SECURE) 

13) Guttur Rural Education and Development Society (GREDS) 

14) Organisation for Rural Reconstruction Movement (ORRM) 

15) Deccan Development Society (DDS) 

16) Heal Help & Service Society (HHASS) 

Networks : 

1) Women's Network with 30 groups. 

2) RWDP Network with 8 groups. 

3) Non-Chemical Pest Management with 5 groups. 

4) Integrated Pest Management with 5 groups. 

5) Regeneration - APPS with I5 groups. 


Contributed /compiled by K. Rama Rao & A. Kalamani 
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6) Thrift Network in Nalgonda District with 6 groups. 


7) WASSAN with around 100 groups in general and 6 groups in particular. 


8) JEM Network with 26 groups. 


Fellows : 

1) Mr. Samuel 

2) Mr. Prasad 

3) Mr. Suresh 

4) Ms. Chandrasri 
5) Ms. Uttarakumari 
6) Ms. Shanti 

7) Ms. Gangamma 
8) Ms. Mangatayaru 
9) Ms. Jayanti 

10) Mr. Venugopal 


Il. TAMIL NADU: 


Partners : 


1) Legal Aid Trust for Women (LAW TRUST) 
2) EKTA 

3) Centre for Dalit Solidarity/SWEED 

4) SEVA NILAYAM 


5) Education and Community, Health Organisation Trust (ECHO TRUST) 


Networks : 


1) Tamil Nadu Women's Network with 15 groups 
2) Coastal Action Network with 10 groups. 
3) CASI with 10 groups. 
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Fellows : 


1) Ms. Sharifa 

2) Ms. Susila 

3) Ms. Kantamma 
4) Mr. Gunadayalan 


III. ORISSA: 
Partners : 


1) Lower Income Peoples' Involvement in Community Action (LIPICA) 
2) AWARENESS 

3) ANKURAN 

4) GANESHWAR CLUB 

5) Nari Surakhya Samithi (NSS) 

6) SAMPARK 


Networks : 


1) Orissa Women's Network with 10 groups. 


2) UPASA Environment Network with 15 groups. 
Fellows : 
1) Ms. Dolly Dash 


2) Ms. Sarita Biswal 
3) Myr. Panda 
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IV. BIHAR: 


Partners : 


1) Manav Vikas Kendra (MVK) 
2) PRAVAH 

3) MANAVI 

4) PRERANA BHARATI 

5) Mahila Jagaran Kendra (MJK) 
6) Jan Jagaran Kendra (JJK) 


Networks : 


1) Bihar Women's Network with 10 groups. 
2) Bihar Watershed Initiatives with 15 groups. 


Fellows : 


1) Ms. Lilly Marandi 

2) Mr. Birbal Mehta 

3) Mr. Rajendra Singh 

4) Mr. Ashok Kumar Azad 
5) Ms. Neelu Singh 

6) Ms. Devyani Verma 


ANNEX - D-1* 


LIST OF SELECTED REPORTS 


D-1 (A) : List of Reports on Projects : 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 


Sarada Valley Development Samithi (SVDS) 

Santoshi Mahila Abhyudaya Samithi (SMAS) 

Society Promoting Enlightment and Knowledge in Development Incorporated Actions 
(SPEAK INDIA) 

Modern Architects for Rural India (MARI) 

Adarsha Rural Integrated Development Society (ARIDS) 

Centre for Rural Operation Programmes Society (CROPS) 

Peoples Action for Creative Education (PEACE) 

Legal Aid Trust for Women (LAW TRUST) 

EKTA 

Centre for Dalit Solidarity 

Lower Income Peoples’ Involvement in Community Action(LIPICA) 
AWARENESS 

ANKURAN 

Manav Vikas Kendra (MVK) 

PRERANA BHARATI 

Report on Pest Management through Alternative Energy Systems. 


D-1 (B) : List of Reports on Networks : 


Rayalaseema Watershed Dx velopment Programme (RWDP) 
Non-Chemical Pest Management (NCPM) 

Joint Forest Management (JFM) 

Anantha Paryavarana Parirakshana Samithi (APPS) 

Watershed Support Services and Activities Network (WASSAN) 


Bihar initiatives. 


Ee ee ee ona ae ae 
% Contributed /compiled by K Rama Rao & A Kalamani 
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ANNEX - D-2* 


LIST OF REPORTS - WOMEN’S WING 


REPORTS ON PROJECTS : 
i — 


SLNo. 


GROUPS 


REPORT 


eee 


1) 


2) 


3) 


3.1) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


6.1) 


7) 


7.1) 


* Contributed /compiled by K. Rama Rao & A. Kalamani 


BIHAR GROUPS : 
Prerana Bharati 
Mahila Jagaran Kendra 
ORISSA GROUPS : 
GANESWAR CLUB 
GANESWAR CLUB 
Nari Surakhya Samithi 
SAMPARK 

Adarsha Rural 
Integrated Development 
Society (ARIDS) 
Adarsha Rural 
Integrated 


Development Society (ARIDS) 


Anna Rural 
Development Society (ARDS) 


Anna Rural Development 
Society (ARDS) 


Evaluation Report - September, 1996 
Note on the meeting with MJK members on 


15-5-97 


Progress report for the period January 96 
to June 96. 

Progress report for the period July 96 to 
December 96. 

Short note on NSS. 


Report on the visit to SAMPARK 


Evaluation Report - 
June, 1996. 


Progress Report of 
ARIDS - March 95 to February 96 


Brief note on ARDS 


Training report of ARDS. 


8) 


9) 


10} 


10.1) 


11) 


Samatha Vidya Vyavasaya 
Abhivrudhi 


Samkshema Sangham (SVVASS) 
Sangham (SVVASS) 


Sarada Valley 
Development Samithi (SVDS) 


TAMIL NADU GROUPS : 


EKTA 


EKTA 


LAW TRUST 


REPORTS ON FELLOWSHIPS : 


eat 


F2 


K3 


Lilly Marandi 
Dolly Dash 


Anupama Rout 


Sr. Sebastine 


Sharifa 


Sunitha 
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Project Appraisal 
Report of SVAS. 


Visit report to 
SVDS. 


Report of activities of EKTA - October 95 
to September 96. 


Note on the visit to EKTA on 17-10-96. 
Note on the visit to LAW TRUST - 14th to 
16th October, 1996. 

Report on the meeting held on 15-5-97. 
Brief note regarding activities done. 
Quarterly report for April to June ’96. 
Quarterly report for July to September 96. 
Quarterly report for October to December 96. 
Note on the discussions held on 18-10-96. 
Report on the visit on 3-1-97. 

Report on the visit on 24-6-97 & 26-6-97. 
Visit to STEPS on 16-10-97. 

A note on the Premananda case. 

Report on the visit to STEPS on 23-6-97. 


Report on the activities done. 


N.1 


W.2 


W.3 


W.4 


W.5 


W.6 


W.7 


W.8 


W.9 


W.10 


Report on Networks : 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Network 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Network 


Reports by Women’s Wing: 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 
Women’s Wing 
Women’s Wing 


Women’s Wing 
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Activity report for the year 1996-97. 


Report on the Conference held. 


Activity Report for the year 1997 
(January - December) 


A Report on the Workshop held on Women & 
Politics at Satyodayam, Hyderabad 4th - 11th 
December 96. 


A report on the Workshop held on Women 

& Politics at Satyodayam, Hyderabad - 30th July 
to 1st August. 

A report on the Workshop held on Women & Poli 


tics at Satyodayam, Hyderabad - 14th - 16th April, 
oF; 


Report on the visit to cyclone hit East Godavari 
District - 18th - 20th November 96. 


Women’s health, Family Planning Programmes 
and Population Politics in India. 


Impact of Violence of women’s health sharing 
of experiences of workshop on women’s health. 


Facing Challenges 
Family Planning Programme - Some questions. 
Recentering Ourselves 


Forging Links. 


ANNEX - E* 


List of Training Programmes/Workshops/Related Meetings 


94-95 to 96-97 


SLNo, _ Title/Subjec 


Duration 


Organisation’s representation 
by participants 


cee es 


1) Annual Consultative 
Meeting (ACM) 


Board of Trust meeting 


2) Ms. Medha Patkar 
meeting. 
3) New Cooperative Society Act. 
4) Workshop on Relevance 
of Gandhi 
5) New Economic Policy 
6) Joint Forest 
Management 
7) Dalit Workshop 
8) ACM 97 
BOT 97 
9) Bio-diversity 
10) Watershed : 


i) Learning Course on 
participation 
planning of watershed. 
ii) Follow-up meet on 


participation planning of 
watershed. 


iii) Financial Management 
Training Programme. at FPW. 


22nd-24th January 
1996 at YMCA, Madras 


23rd January 1996 
at YMCA, Madras 
23rd April, 1996 
at CWS Office. 


4th June, 1996 


18th - 19th June 


1996 at CCMB, Hyderabad. 


24th - 26th August 
1996 at Jeevanjyothi 
Retreat Centre, 
Hyderabad. 


8th - 10th April, 
1996 at FPW, Ghatkesar. 


3rd - Sth December, 
1996 at Jeevanjyothi 


Retreat Centre, Hyderabad. 


16th - 21st February 
1997 at Jeevanjyothi 


Retreat Centre, Hyderabad. 


18th February 1997 
at Jeevanjyothi 


Retreat Centre, Hyderabad. 


February, 1997 
at AFPRO. 


6th - 10th February 1995. 


3rd - 4th May, 1995 


at FPW. 


12th - 13th June 1995 


[1a Parra 
* Contributed/compiled by K Rama Rao & P Srinivasbabu 
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150 participants 


20 participants 


40 participants 


40 participants 


100 participants 
CEC 


90 participants 


150 participants. 


25 participants 


10 participants 


25 participants 


35 participants. 


25 participants 


Duration Organisation’s representation 


SLNo, _Title/Subjec by participants 


iv) RWDP PRA meeting. 10th - 19th March 1996. 40 participants 


v) Review meeting of 18th - 19th July, 35 articipants 
RWDP. 1996 

vi) Benchmark data 30th - 2nd December 25 articipants 
collection. 1996. 

17th - 18th December 25 articipants 


ii) Nursery and 
“ = 1996 at KVK, Zaheerabad. 


compost making. 
viii) Second review 21st-22nd January 37 articipants 
meeting of RWDP. 1997. 
ix) Fellowship meeting 11th-12th March 30 participants 
of “Success 1997 
Indicators & 
Benchmark data 
collections. 
x) Review meeting of RWDP. 24th & 25th October,1997 50 participants 
11) Accounts Training. 4th - 8th December 40 participants 
1997 at Gandhigram 
12) UNITI FOUNDATION 6th - 8th May, 1997 20 participants 
at Hyderabad. 
13) Panchayat Raj 18th May 1997 30 participants 
at ASRC, Hyderabad. 
14) Training programme 29th April- 2nd May 97 56 Participants 
for JFM partners. at Dullapally CWS groups forest 


A.P. Forest Dept. Research dept. officials. 
and Training Institute. 


(APED - R &TI 
15) -do- -do- 61 participants 
4th August to CWS group (JFM) and 
7th August 1997. Spandana network members. 
16) State level ASRC, Hyderabad 60 participants 
meeting on (November 1996) 
JFM. 
17) A.P. Folk Artists _— 
18) i Fellowship 11th and 12th November 20 participants 
valuation. 1997 at TDC, Hyderabad 
19) EZE Workshop. 10th - 14th November, 40 participants 
1997 at ASRC, Hyderabad. 
20) Womens workshop 14th - 16th April 


1997 at SATYODAYAM. 


ANNEX — F* 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS AN D PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 
A) PUBLICATIONS - 


1) Red Hairy Caterpillar Management through Group Action and Non-Pesticidal Methods - 
1994 (English). 


2) Recommendations of a National Seminar on Non-Pesticidal Management - 1994 (English). 

3) A Small Step Ahead : Report of a National Workshop of Women, Bangalore - 1989 
(English). 

4) Forging Links : Report of a National Workshop of Women, Bangalore - 1991 (English). 


5) Recentring Ourselves : Report of a National Workshop of Women, Kanyakumari - 1995 
(English). 

6) Facing Challenges : Report of a Workshop of Women, Konark - 1996 (Telugu, Tamil and 
Hindi). 

7) Women & Politics : Report of a Workshop in three parts - 1996 & 97 (English). 

8) Report of Workshop on Financial Management - 1997 (English). 


9) Success Indicators : Benchmark Data Collection for Watershed Development Programmes- 
1998 - (Telugu). 


10) Reports of Annual Consultative Meeting (ACM) of Centre for World Solidarity: 1995; 1996: 
1997 & 1998 (English). 


11) Income Generation Programmes in Andhra Pradesh & Tamil Nadu : Joint Publication of 
EZE & CWS - 1997 (English). 


12) SPANDANA : A five year report of Women’s Networks - (1989-94) (Telugu). 
13) What is Patriarchy? (1997) (Telugu & Tamil). 
14) Family Planning - Some Questions (English, Telugu, & Tamil). 


15) Gangetic River Studies : A series on a tributaries of Ganges (Hindi). 


Contributed / Compiled by K Kumar 
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B) PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL : 


1) Posters, Slides and Video on NPM 
2) Posters, Slides and Video on IPM. 
3) Training Modules on Watershed Programmes. 
4) Slides on RWDP. 
5) Video Cassetes of Women’s Work : 
i) Health Workshop 


ii) Child Labour 

iii) Women’s Conference 
6) Audio Cassetes of Women’s Work. 
7) Slides on the work of Echo-Trust. 
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